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A JOINT IN OUR ARMOR? 


WirTuin the last twenty or thirty years there has been 
a very general and a very radical change in the text- 
books and in the courses of study adopted in our Ameri- 
can schools for the deaf. } 
Formerly the feeling was prevalent that what was 


suitable for the normal child must, by the very force of 
the term, be ill adapted to the need of the deaf child. 

Now, the aim everywhere is to bring our methods, 
our curriculum, our text-books, as nearly as may be into 
line with those of the public schools. In some states 
the whole public school course has been lifted bodily and 
set down in the schools for the deaf, as the mould in 
which their work must be cast. 

On the whole it would seem that this tendency should 
be a favorable one. If there are any of us who are dis- 
posed to be at ease in Zion, it is well for us and for 
those under our charge that a higher standard should 
be set up. It is a good thing that we should explode 
the notion that all instruction for the deaf should be 
presented in a pre-digested form, in a dialect that does 
not exist in the world outside institution walls. It cer- 
tainly does something to lessen the isolation of the deaf 


child that, when he goes home, he can measure his school 
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progress by a common standard with that of his hearing 
brothers and sisters. 

Yet there is another side to it. You may ignore, you 
cannot remove, the truth that the lack, during the first 
six years of life, of a means for the framing and com- 
municating of thought is a fact of tremendous impor- 
tance in the mental development of a child. 

Trevelyan, in his delightful Life of Macaulay, pleas- 
antly relates the experience of the brilliant author, on 
his first visit to Italy, with his accomplished teacher of 
the language. This gentleman was not a little puzzled 
to find his illustrious pupil able to discourse fluently and 
learnedly on Italian history and literature, yet breaking 
down hopelessly in an attempt to ask his way to the 
Post Office or to order a poached egg and rolls for 
breakfast. 

Something a little like this may often be found 
among the brighter members of an advanced class of 
deaf children who have been swept along over a literary 
course in advance of their preparation to assimilate it. 

As to the duller members of such a class, the earnest, 
sincere teacher must often have had suggested to him 
the question that came to the Hebrew prophet in vision: 
‘‘Can these dry bones live?’’—and must have been 
inclined to answer with him: “Lord, thou knowest!’’ 

If I were speaking of my own teaching experience 
alone I might be revealing my own incompetence. But 
I have found the same weak spot in the work of better 
teachers than myself, in many schools of excellent 
standing. 

If my attempts at analyzing the difficulty are at all 
successful, it is not a case, exactly, of ‘shooting over the 
children’s heads.”” They understand—so far as a 
child’s understanding goes—the books they have been 
studying. They can point out the faulty strategy of 
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Burgoyne’s campaign of 1777, can extract with ease and 
dispatch numerical roots of appalling dimensions, can 
give extensive and accurate information as to the situ- 
ation, climate, commerce, ete., of any country you may 
mention. 

Such attainments by persons so handicapped cer- 
tainly are highly creditable to them and to their teachers. 
Further, they indicate a degree of mental discipline 
which will be of the greatest value in after life. 

And yet there seems to be something vital lacking. 

To illustrate: a fairly bright boy studying Greek reads 
his Xenophon, and the rippling chat about horses, dogs, 
and country life, the graphic story of a picturesque and 
thrilling military campaign, the homely wisdom and 
Yankee shrewdness in the talk of Socrates, told in an 
easy, familiar way, take hold of him and the pictures 
thus received become part of his mental furniture for 
life. The same boy takes up a play of Aschylus. 
He learns to construe it; he masters the syntax, he 
“‘understands”’ it—in his degree. But the passions of 
the actors, the march of events, are so foreign to his 
experience; the ‘“‘world of utterance so divine, so awe- 
inspiring, so prodigious;”’ it all remains in his memory 
as a landscape seen by glimpses through rolling mists. 

Now, as the diction of the chorusin the “Agamemnon” 
is to the youth who brings to it a mind trained to fol- 
low and to enjoy the thought and the expression of 
Bacon and Shakespeare, so—or thereabouts—is the 
rather stilted language of our ‘‘ Natural Advanced”’ 
text-books to the average youth whose knowledge of 
language—any language—is only what he has acquired 
through the eye, beginning at the age of six or eight or 
ten years. 

Facts which come to us through such an unfamiliar 
medium are, very generally, merely acquired, not incor- 
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porated. Like prisoners of war, their possession gives 
us an advantage, but they are not, as are the things we 
in the truest sense learn, soldiers to help us gain still 
further advantage. 

Many other teachers, no doubt, have felt the diffi- 
culty I have mentioned and have devised methods, 
better than any I can suggest, for overcoming it. 

Still, any one who points out in abstract, general 
terms what he thinks faulty in a noble structure may 
fairly be called on to submit some small sample of the 
work with which he would strengthen it. 

Well then, take geography. I have always held that 
the live wire which electrifies with interest every fact it 
touches is, with children and grown-ups alike, that of 
one’s pecuniary interest; as applied to this study we 
call it The Course of Trades. And in this age the uni- 
versal channel for the entrance into the brain of thought 
expressed through printers’ ink is the newspaper. 

Accordingly, I find in to-day’s foreign market reports 
a record of yesterday’s auction sales in the London wool 
market. Pausing a moment to note the familiar 
miracle of the cable telegram, and the curious result of 
the difference in time, we suggest the scene in the auc- 
tion-room, which moves amused interest. We find 
lots offered coming from Victoria, New South Wales, 
New Zealand—evidently the principal sources of supply. 
Locating these places on the map, we refer to the text 
and find them named as ‘important centers of wool 
production” —“the leading source of the world’s supply 
of wool.” Questions as to the habits and needs of the 
sheep bring ready and intelligent answers from my 
class of farmer boys, and turning to the book they find 
new interest and meaning in the description of the 
“‘vast plains on which the precipitation is insufficient 
to render tillage profitable but which are well adapted 
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to grazing.” The absence of rich coal deposits and the 
generally scanty rainfall of Australia explain why the 
raw material takes the long and expensive voyage to 
the mills of the “Black Country,” and so on. 

Now all these facts are there in the book and can be 
more readily “‘learned” by the familiar process of 
memorizing, to be tested by recitation, than in this 
roundabout way. 

But everybody who was ever a school-boy himself 
knows that, of the many thousand facts so learned, he 
never remembered any after examination day. But 
hunted out as references, to shed light on a question in 
which he has been led to take an interest, the fact and 
the unfamiliar language in which the book states it are 
unforgetably fixed in the pupil’s every-day mind—a 
distinct cosmos from the intellect he has for school 
purposes. 

Then there is history. Of course the gaining of a 
connected view of the life of therace, or any portion of it, 
tracing causes and results, is of the greatest interest and 
value—to a person of a philosophic mind and of a capa- 
cious memory. But what does your or my knowledge 
of history amount to? How are we the better for it? 
Why, when a speaker mentions Pericles, we are glad 
that we are not moved to ask our neighbor, ‘‘What are 
pericleas, anyhow?” It does something to broaden 
our view of things that we have a line of posts set up 
stretching back into the past—Washington, Elizabeth 
and the Armada, Gregory the Great, and up to Rameses 
or Khammurabi, and in the dim background the Stone 
Age and the arboreal ancestor. But it is, as knowledge, 
wretchedly superficial, isn’t it? 

After all, isn’t it the stories of the heroes, with the 
ethical values of their deeds, that have really helped us? 
And isn’t that about what we had better content our- 
selves with giving our pupils for history? 
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I have told the stcry of Agincourt to a class, emphasiz- 
ing not so much its military importance as its splendid 
illustration of the spirit that infinitely dares;that scorns 
hardship and danger when weighed against what we 
may call duty, or honor, or patriotism. 

I have quoted to those pupils the familiar words of 
the great war-lord: 


“We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us.” 


‘We are but soldiers for the working day 
And time hath worn us into slovenry. 
But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim.” 


“Bid them achieve me and then sell my bones.” 


And I have seen their eyes glisten as they recognized 
the full flower of a heroism, some seed of which every 
son of Adam has received, and which he may nurture 
into worthy growth. 

I have also “‘taught,”’ to the same class, the ground 
on which the aforesaid Henry based his shadowy claims 
to the French throne. They “passed” on it—but the 
feeling of both teacher and pupils was much that of 
Sam Weller’s “charity boy when they’d learned him the 
alphabet—that it wasn’t worth goin’ through so much 
to get at so little.” 

To sum up: 

The changes made of late years in the courses and 
methods of study in American schools for the deaf are 
based on sound principles and mark a decided advance 
in our work. 

Still, these changes involve some increased danger of 
divorcing the knowledge of the schoolroom from the 
knowledge of daily life. 

The educational value of a fact consists mainly in its 
use in acquiring and connecting other facts, 
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Facts acquired under the unfavorable conditions de- 
scribed in this article do not readily connect themselves 
in the learner’s mind with other facts. 

Therefore, when such conditions exist, there is need 
that special methods of presenting the subjects of study 
be devised to supplement and illuminate the text-book 
instruction. 

To which may be added as a corollary that, in esti- 
mating a pupil’s progress, regard should be had less to 
the extent of the information acquired than to the 
pupil’s ability to trace the bearing of the facts he has 
learned in the schoolroom to the facts he has learned 
for himself out of school. 

The place of such work as I have indicated might 
easily be exaggerated, to the detriment of the school. 
But, as in all schools, so pre-eminently in schools for the 
deaf, should teachers be always on the alert lest what 
the pupils get is instruction merely—not training. 


And speaking as one who fain would learn the best 
ways, will not the more resourceful, ingenious, success- 
ful teachers tell us through the Annals, from time to 


time, of the methods which they have found helpful? 


WESTON JENKINS, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, 
Talladega, Alabama. 


SCHOOLROOM EFFICIENCY. 


Dr. BruMBAUGH tells us in ‘The Making of a 
Teacher”’ that most of the successful teachers are made, 
not born; that only the gifted few have the inborn 
teacher’s talent; that in teaching, as in other occupations, 
honest and sustained effort is ordinarily sure to bring a 
worthy result. 
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It is the sustained effort that counts most surely with 
the teacher of the deaf. He is everlastingly at it, no 
matter what he may have in hand. Does a child need 
punishment? He gets it repeatedly until he has not a 
doubt that he must conform to the established standard. 
Does he fail along any line? He is taught without 
relaxation upon this point until every resource has been 
exhausted. If the young teacher could always realize 
the importance of sustained effort in his work, he 
would be spared many a regret. 

The deaf child is truly a barometer of a teacher’s feel- 
ings and mental attitudes; he feels the mental and moral 
atmosphere around him. The teacher cannot inspire 
him with that which he himself has not. The deaf 
child is also vastly more dependent than the normal 
child, and reflects, often to a nicety, what he sees. 
Hence the teacher needs to be more especially on his 
guard. 

The teacher of the deaf is pre-eminently the teacher 
of a foreign language. But the foreigner has his own 
native tongue in which to think his ideas, and into 
terms of which he can translate the new language. But 
the deaf child starts with practically nothing as a basis 
from which to work. Hence the question of mental 
development looms large in the teacher’s vision. Judg- 
ing from the prominence given language in a college 
curriculum, the study of language is considered useful 
for mental discipline. The importance given speech 
and lip-reading in all discussions of methods of teaching 
the deaf would lead one to think them the crux of educa- 
tion, whereas they are but the means through which we 
reach our goal. 

But we have little time for theory on these matters. 
We must be continually doing. We must have con- 
crete objects, pictures, or experiences through which to 
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gain the minds of our pupils. In this practical way we 
lay the foundation of language, and the children branch 
out from this through citing similar cases. There is 
nothing sham or artificial about a child’s knowledge. 
He knows from actual experience. Language must 
have life if it is to be retained. 

Some one has said: “‘The only discipline that stands 
by us, the only training that becomes intuitive, is that 
got through life itself. We learn from experience; 
from books, or from the sayings of others, only as they 
are related to experience.”’ 

Why are children so much interested in writing letters? 
Because they immediately see the use of the exercise. 
They like industrial work because it has to them a real 
significance. If language can be taught for the sake of 
what it conveys, it is vastly more interesting than if 
given merely as an accomplishment. Hence if we use: 
language as a means to an end, in achieving this we get 
the culture also. 

We need to do real things or to pretend them. Child- 
ren love to make believe; and we thus give expression 
to the imagination. 

For some years yet we shall probably be hampered 
with traditional methods of education. We shall have 
to preserve an amount of mechanical order, with chil- 
dren seated in fixed rows, learning set lessons, and aim- 
ing chiefly at grades. But the time will come when 
the schoolroom will be a living-room or a work-room 
where experiments are being made all the time, and 
where theory or knowledge is made the result of experi- 
ence rather than a proof of it. But for the present we 
must deal with the conditions we have. And so— 
given ten children seated in rows—we compel order and 
implicit obedience. We lead away from the artificial 
as far as possible by action. We ask questions the 
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answers to which we do not know. We really seek 
information. We may not have read or heard all the 
news. We want to know it from the children. The 
teacher tells an exciting story. She wants it repeated 
to her correctly. The children may want to tell the 
story to others, and so they must have it right. 

Lip-reading stories or sentences may form a guessing 
game. See who can tell first or best what the teacher 
says. The best lip-reader may have the honor of telling 
the story to the others. Numbers are taught with a 
purpose. Everyone must know how to make change 
in buying or he may be cheated. 

Action work with the five-slate system and elliptical 
sentences may be used in games. 

An attractive picture is described. After describing 
all he sees in a picture, the pupil may conjecture what 
a certain boy or girl in it has done or may do in the 
future. He may guess what is in a pail, a cup, or a box. 
All this may be made a kind of play to amuse and 
interest. Even conjugation can be made interesting. 
Children love to develop the forms of a verb from the 
root. They will sometimes even try to conjugate 
adjectives or other parts of speech. 

Back of all such work, of course, is the interest, 
inspiration, and personality of the teacher; yes, anda 
systematic, scientific development which guides the 
work without the children being conscious of it. 

The progressive teacher studies all the methods, and 
if he has the mind he should have, he applies such of 
these methods as he sees fit, in his own way, stamping 
them with his own individuality. No teacher attains 
the greatest success by imitating others entirely. In 
so doing one is merely amachine. The humblest creat- 
ure that walks the earth has a gift of individuality 
from his God. He fails of his mission if he does not 
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discover and use this gift. No two things in nature are 
precisely alike; no two human beings are identical. I 
ask myself, then, what is my particular message to the 
world. Unless I give it I live in vain. It is the stamp 
of my personality on my work that will tell for me. 

One is led from this thought to a study of personality 
and its development. One assimilates the methods of 
others, but he makes them his own by applying them in 
his own way. Deaf children are more sensitive to the 
influence of personality than others. Because of their 
lack of one sense their perception is more keen. 

Some one has said, ‘‘Close the ear of a child and it 
remains more a mere animal than when any other 
avenue with the outer world is closed.” We are also 
told, ‘‘It is the ear, not the eye, which moves the heart.” 
The eye gives more ideas to the brain than any other 
sense, but the eye makes more mistakes than any other, 
hence these ideas have to be received and corrected 
by the other senses. And so, since we teach through 
the eye, we see the abnormality with which we have to 
contend. And we see emphatically the need of cultivat- 
ing personality, as it is this which influences the child 
most. In line with this, even though we abjure signs, 
we may stil! find a use for pantomime. How shall one 
impress his personality upon a child? This is one of 
the great questions. 

It is found by studying the brain that in the begin- 
ning the child has simply the gray matter for making 
brain. As this is acted upon through the senses, con- 
volutions are formed which represent knowledge, dis- 
cipline, and other results of processes from without. 
And so there are speech centers, language, music, mathe- 
matics, or art convolutions or shelves in the brain. 

In short, in educating or training the child we mould 
his gray matter into the forms we want, Thus we see 
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that by repetition we develop speech, language, or 
knowledge. Then we see why each impression should 
be striking in order that it may be permanent. We 
study likewise the order of development of the mental 
faculties. For example: It has been proved by experi- 
ment that persons afflicted with aphasia, when they 
recover, are able to speak verbs first and nouns last, a 
fact which indicates that the mind grasps the words for 
action before it learns the names of the things acting or 
acted upon. We see and feel before we know what we 
see and feel. This and other such rules form a guide 
for mental development. 

A peculiar physiological fact is that the right hemis- 
phere of the brain controls the left hand, and the left 
hemisphere the right hand. The faculty of speech is 
in the hemisphere of the brain that controls the hand 
most used. Thus we see that the connection between 
the hand and speech or expression is very close. This 
leads people to resort to gestures when they do not 
understand each other’s language. Gesture language 
was the original language of the race. . 

Gesture language is used to some extent by every 
nation. We often hear the Frenchman called the “‘ges- 
ticulating Frenchman.” We are told that the Arabs 
have really two languages, one of speech and one of 
signs. They express quite as much through gesticula- 
tion as through speech. It is said that in northwestern 
Australia the natives have a regular sign language which 
they use when at a distance from each other. We know 
that some public speakers express almost as much 
through gestures and facial expression as through speech. 
Moving picture machines tell us whole stories vividly 
through pantomime. Nor do we need the words of 
actors on the stage to tell us the play. Is itany wonder, 
then, that the deaf when deprived of spoken language 
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resort to pantomime? Surely the teacher may empha- 
size gestures and facial expression without committing 
a crime against oralism. 

Physiologically speaking, every appeal made to the 
brain, it it goes home, makes a change in the gray matter. 
And the stronger the stimulus the greater the change, 
and the more lasting the impression. 

In brief, then, we teach by appealing to the mind with 
a strong stimulus, and by repetition. This is the phys- 
ical process, and we accomplish it by using in our own 
way the methods we know; and by cultivating our own 


personality and using it to the best advantage. 
JENNIE L. COBB, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


IS THE EDUCATIVE VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING LESSENED BY THE USE OF 
MACHINERY?* 


Your committee appointed at the opening of the 
school year to arrange the programme for the Teachers’ 
Meetings of the present term asked me for a subject I 
desired to have discussed at one of your Association 
meetings. And in compliance Isubmitted the following: 
“Ts the Educative Value of Industrial Training 
Lessened by the Use of Machinery?” I was then asked 
to answer the question at your May meeting. In con- 
sidering this subject it occurred to me that to give the 
views of others engaged in the industrial education of the 
deaf would perhaps be of more interest than anything I 


*Read at a meeting of the Teachers’ Association of the Wisconsin 
School, May, 1912. 
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might say, and so I have asked the opinion of a number 
of the leading instructors in other schools and some who 
have left the profession to engage in other vocations. 
In order to give the many answers I have received I 
will of necessity be obliged to make my own personal 
views brief. My answer to the query is in the negative. 
It is my opinion that the educative value of industrial 
training is enhanced and not lessened by the use of 
machinery. I do believe, however, that a boy should be 
well grounded in the rudiments of a trade before being 
advanced to machinery. 

This is an age in which hand work to a very large 
extent has been supplemented by machinery, and in 
order to keep in the line of progress and give the deaf 
boy the best training possible, he should be given every 
opportunity to become familiar with conditions as he 
will find them in seeking employment after leaving 
school. 

This subject is receiving much attention on the part 
of the Jeading educators in the profession. In recent 
years, a number of the schools for the deaf have vastly 
improved the equipment of their industrial departments 
by adding up-to-date’ machinery. Mr. Frank M. 
Driggs, Superintendent of the Utah School, says: 
‘‘As long as our industrial training is continued in our 
schools we should train our boys with the best machinery 
which enables us to do things in a hurry.” 

Mr. W. H. Clifford, for many years a competent 
instructor in printing at the Illinois School at Jackson- 
ville, but now manager of alargegascompany in Indiana, 
in reply to the question says: ‘I do not believe that the 
trades taught at our schools for the deaf can be success- 
fully learned unless the pupils have the advantage of 
practical experience with the machinery used in the 
different trades. 
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“Theory is all right, but it does not go far enough. 
There is nothing like practical experience. Many 
large concerns refuse to employ students who have 
learned (?) their trades from correspondence schools or 
from some technical schools. They believe in these 
methods of learning, to a certain extent, but find that 
the applicant who has learned his trade by actually 
working at it, serving an apprenticeship as it were, is 
the best mechanic and is more apt to ‘make good.’ 

‘““Most heads of large companies are men who have 
worked up in their respective lines. This assertion may 
not apply here, but it brings out the point that practical 
experience is what counts. 

‘“‘T do not see how the deaf boy, handicapped as he is, 
can hope to make good unless he is given every advan- 
tage in learning his trade. To deny him the use of the- 
particular machinery that applies to his trade would 
not be giving him ‘a square deal.’ 

“T certainly believe that the educative value of indus- 
trial training is lessened by the lack of machinery.” 

Mr. George T. Johnson, formerly instructor in print- 
ing at the Northern New York Institution, says: ‘‘I do 
not think the educative value of industrial training 
would be lessened by the use of machinery. The old 
way of setting type by picking up and placing each letter 
and punctuation mark was certainly very good practice 
for the deaf boys and helped them in learning English 
and composition; but so also would the new way of set- 
ting type by machinery help them. I have noticed since 
machinery was introduced that the boys seem to lose 
interest in the old way because they could see that they 
were working at a lost art, and as it is very important 
to keep as much interest as possible among the pupils 
in their work I am sure machinery with its up-to-date 
work would be best.” 
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Mr. W. M. Shuford, of the North Carolina School, 
makes this reply: ‘“‘I would like to hand in my answer 
in the affirmative. Just as the physical body must 
have exercise in order to develop, so does the mind need 
exercise if it is expected to grow and develop. Only 
that part of the industrial training which puts the brain 
in action is educative, and the introduction of machinery 
eliminates to a certain degree the necessary activity of 
the brain. Operating a machine becomes a habit and 
requires no exercise of the brain whatever when once 
acquired. The repetition of the action in a mechanical 
way can not possibly have the educative value that 
training by hand gives. An idle brain can never give 
birth to and develop new ideas.” 

Mr. Arthur J. Goodwin, instructor in printing at 
the Pennsylvania Institution, submits the following: 
‘““Machinery is a factor that must be considered in 
teaching a vocation, whether it lessens the educative 
value of the trade taught or not, as the case may be. 
Its educational value is perhaps along slightly different 
lines—forcing the person employed to think and act 
much more rapidly than in the days when machinery 
was, speaking generally, in its infancy. 

““Machinery possibly limits the field in which the 
average mechanic would be employed and, to a certain 
extent, its use has a tendency to make more specialists, 
and lessen the number of expert all-round mechanics. 
As machinery is used in practically all trades, a good 
working knowledge of it is very essential to our pupils, 
and I, therefore, contend that the educational value of 
vocational training is increased by giving our pupils a 
practical knowledge of the use of machinery after they 
have been taught the rudimentary parts of the vocation 
they have chosen. By thus broadening their knowledge 
they will learn the ‘whys’ and ‘wherefores’ and they will 
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be able to fit in, no matter what part of a trade thay 
afterwards take up.”’ 

Mr. Geo. 8. Porter, publisher of the Silent Worker 
of the New Jersey School, says: ‘Replying to your 
query, ‘Is the educative value of industrial training 
lessened by the use of machinery?’ I do not think it is. 
On the contrary it is enhanced. With so much ma- 
chinery used in almost every line of industry, it is 
imperative that a knowledge of machinery should 
become a part of every boy’s education. Those who 
have been the most successful after leaving school are 
those who know how to operate or handle machines. 
The linotype, the printing press, the lathe, the sewing 
machine—all are necessary adjuncts to well-equipped 
industrial schools.” 

Mr. C. W. Dro!sbaugh, president and manager of the 
York Printing and Publishing Company, at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, makes the following reply: ‘‘I have been 
connected in a way with industrial training both with 
hearing boys and deaf boys and I think education can- 
not be lessened by the use of machinery, but there is a 
great obstacle in the way of the deaf boys working with 
machinery (in the printing line especially) on account of 
not being able to hear if anything goes wrong with the 
machine. I find that the deaf boy takes to machinery 
better than any other branch of the business. The 
great trouble with most industrial schools is that they 
are short of finances and the industrial department isthe 
one that most superintendents cut down on. In my 
opinion it is better to leave out training entirely than 
try to teach the boys with something not complete.” 

Mr. H. H. Harbert, of the Colorado Index, says: ‘In 
reply I would state most emphatically ‘No!’ On the 
contrary, in my opinion, formed entirely from my own 
personal experience, it is immeasurably enhanced. The 
fact is so obvious that it need not be dwelt upon.” 
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Mr. C. W. Charles, of the Ohio School, says: ‘I am 
inclined to think that the use of machinery does not 
affect the effectiveness of industrial education, if first 
the pupil is well grounded in the primary essentials of a 
trade. When he is introduced to the use of machines, 
he will see in them how they do more rapidly the kind 
of work that he has learned to do with tools. Having 
been taught to do good work with hand tools, he is 
ready to go on and learn to produce good work with 
more rapidity on machines. The element of machinery 
appeals also to many and adds interest to the work. 
The expectation of promotion to machine ‘work may, 
under skilful direction, be used to encourage careful 
and accurate handwork. 

“These remarks apply to nearly all the trades taught 
in our schoois in which machines are at all used. In 
this day of machinery and specialization of work, it 
seems wise to teach our pupils as much machine work as 
possible after they master the hand principles.’ 

Mr. G. Wilfred Anderson, of the Kansas School, says: 
“No, not in my opinion. The more machinery the 
better.” 

Mr. Peter O’Donnell, of St. Joseph’s Institute, at 
Westchester, New York City, makes this reply: ‘‘Ma- 
chinery in all branches of industrial training for the deaf 
improves their education to a great extent.”’ 

Mr. Brent Williams, until a few years ago instructor 
in printing at the Missouri School, but now holding an 
important position with one of Chicago’s dailies, has this 
to say: ‘‘I have always maintained that the line of 
demarcation between ‘theoretical teaching of a trade’ 
and ‘practical training in real work’ is very clear to any 
one who has given the matter earnest and whole-hearted 
study. 

“T believe that you will agree with me when I say 
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that the term ‘machinery’ should include the simplest 
implements used in the trade. In printing, for instance, 
type as a matter of course should be included. Then 
the stick, and on up to the cylinder press. 

“Theory ends and practice begins at the very point 
where actual use of machinery material is started. 

“The ability of the apprentice as an all-round work- 
man is gauged largely by his actual experience with the 
machinery—considering the apprentice as being of 
average intelligence, of course.”’ 

Mr. Z. V. Thompson, of the Iowa School, says: “In 
regard to your question I am not certain, having never 
had any experience in teaching with machinery to help 
to draw a conclusion. I am inclined to think as a gen- 
eral thing it does lessen the educative value of industrial 
training. One learns more in regard to the material he 
is working with by actually handling than using ma- 
chinery. However in the printing office it seems to me 
the linotype is as valuable as the case for education. 
With machinery one is apt to get into ‘a machine habit’ 
and has less opportunity for the cultivation of inventive 
genius. But I am not at all certain, not having given 
the matter much thought. A great deal will depend, 
of course, upon the learner. A capable, earnest appren- 
tice will get much educational value while using ma- 
chinery. It depends also on the character of the work. 
There is a difference between turning out copy on the 
linotype and turning bolts and screws in a machine 
shop.” 

Mr. Hugh 8. Courter, a student in Gallaudet College, 
formerly a member of the class in printing at the Iowa 
School, gives the following as his views on the subject: 
“Is the Educative Value of Industrial Training Lessened 
by the Use of Machinery? No, I think not. The vari- 
ous conclusions others may reach in regard to this ques- 
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tion depend directly on what their analysis of ‘educa- 
tional value’ is. 

“Tt seems to me that anything which increases the 
brain power by teaching one to think and act quickly is 
of educational value. 

“Tt is not the study of form or method, or the number 
of facts one memorizes about the type, wood and saws, 
shoe leather and tools, but it is the material results that 
count. The teaching of one to think and act quickly 
and accurately is the purpose of manual education. 

“In running a linotype machine one must have his 
mind concentrated on his work; besides becoming 
familiar with all the forms of setting type as learned at 
the case, he gains control over his hands so he can move 
them rapidly with accuracy. This requires much con- 
centration of thought and is in itself of ‘educational 
value.’ 

“The use of machinery brings about this as also does 
the use of tools without machinery, but the former 
requires more accuracy and brain work, and gives better 
results.” 

Mr. John E. Travis, instructor of printing at the 
Indiana Schocl and editor of the Silent Hoosier, has gone 
into the subject at some length and I here quote him in 
full: 

“‘Does the introduction of machinery lessen the edu- 
cational value of industrial training? This, I believe, is 
the question on which you have asked my opinion. 

“There is one view of education, the utilitarian view, 
which attaches value to education only as it can be 
commercialized. To those holding this view in its 
narrowest sense, the answer to your question would be 
emphatically No, for it is self-evident that the intro- 
duction of machinery not only does not lessen but en- 
hances the commercial value of industrial training, since 
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the operator of this or that machine finds the readiest 
market for his abilities, and consequently ‘makes the 
most money out of his education.’ And the people who 
hold this view of education are no small minority. 

‘‘As a matter of fact, it was this same idea of educa- 
tion, with a little difference of emphasis, that caused our 
educational system to run to seed on an opposite line 
of growth,—the intellectual. Parents desired their 
children to live easier, to live without the hard knocks, 
the unremitting toil, the digging and delving they had 
to go through; and so our schools turned out profes- 
sional men who could ‘make more money and make it 
easier’ than their parents had. To get an education 
meant to get above work. We have not gotten away 
from that notion yet, but we are getting away, and while 
I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, I feel 
impelled to say that, in the getting away, our educational 
system will swing away with such an impetus that we 
shall go to seed in industrial fields to the detriment of 
the cultural idea of education. 

‘“‘Now this may seem to be straying from the question, 
but I think not. The demand has been, and the indus- 
trial activity of our country has been and is attempting 
to supply that demand, to get away from the hard 
knocks and the grinding toil of our forbears and the 
advancement toward that goal is marked out, step by 
step, by the improvements of old and theintroduction 
of new machinery, and these steps have been not falter- 
ing and timid ones, but rapid strides. 

‘““Now the intellectual and social conceptions of a 
people are not changed as rapidly as the physical con- 
ditions change. Henee our social, you might say moral, 
attitude has not kept pace with our physical surround- 
ings, and that gives rise to a demand for industrial 
training—the moral side of it. Industrial training in 
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our schools will have justified its introduction therein 
when it shall have turned out a generation of boys and 
girls who have so thoroughly instilled in their moral 
fibre the proper attitude toward labor that their chil- 
dren will not question the propriety of learning a trade, 
or consider the laborer from a social standpoint. 

“This proper moral attitude toward labor and the 
laborer can be and will be attained through the intel- 
lectual or cultural side of trade teaching—or industrial 
training. This is already manifesting itself on our 
farms through the wise direction of our agricultural 
schools. Men are beginning to feel pride in the fact of 
being farmers, because they are beginning to see that 
there is a relation between ‘book learning’ and their 
work, and they are making the application—all to their 
intellectual, their moral, and their pecuniary profit. 

“This same awakening can and will come to all lines 
of physical endeavor through properly directed school 
work. The boy or the girl who can see the relation 
between school work and shop work, and make the appli- 
cation, has experienced an intellectual awakening that 
will lead to the right moral notion of labor, and the proper 
social attitude toward the laborer, all of which enhance 
the utilitarian value of this training. 

“Now, then, we have gotten back to where we 
started—the utilitarian—the commercial—value of 
industrial training. after having gone around through 
the intellectual and the moral beds of the field, and so to 
the question. 

“The use of machines of the various trades, it has 
always seemed to me, is better designed to awaken in 
their operators the necessity of knowledge and its appli- 
cation to the work in hand, than the tools of the handi- 
craftsman, and so my answer is, from the intellectual 
side, No. 
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“T am not mindful of the fact, however, that there is 
a contention that the operator of a machine tends to 
become a slave. Nor of the other side of the conten- 
tion—that the handiworker tends to become a drudge. 
But both of these leave out of the argument the awak- 
ened mind that makes the application of general knowl- 
edge to specific duties. 

‘“‘ Anything that gives a man more confidence in him- 
self and his work has a decided moral effect upon the 
man, and so, from the moral side of the question, my 
answer is, No. 

“Since the tendency of all industrial activity is 
toward the use of machines, my answer must needs be 
from the utilitarian side of the question, No. 

“‘T do not mean that I would do away with instruct- 
tion in hand work—even when machines will do the. 
work—for the proper appreciation and understanding 
of a machine can only come to those who know the funda- 
mentals, at least, of the hand work that the machine dis- 
places, and, besides, not all of the cultural value goes 
with machine work. Ina sense, it takes away from the 
work the sense of being the creator of a piece of work 
that to the handicraftsman is his compensation for the 
work. But the man who uses a machine rightly can feel 
the same sense of having made something, can put the 
same initiative to work, and impress the same per- 


sonality upon his product.” 
FRED C. LARSON, 
Instructor in Printing in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


SUMMER CORRESPONDENCE. 


Arter the holidays are passed, vacation looms up as 
a real factor, and the wings of the days seem to grow 
larger and stronger as they plume themselves for flight. 
We talk earnestly and seriously of our problems in 
every-day school work, but did it ever occur to you that 
vacation has its problems too? It has, and while it is 
drawing so close to us, let us consider one of them. 
Deaf schools and the intimate friendships formed 
there seem to foster a deeply rooted tendency to cor- 
respondence. When our children go home, they are 
more or less isolated even in their own families and there 
is a strong desire, and a most commendable one, to hear 
from those with whom their association has been so 
much like a home. Letters are a great happiness to all 
people, but they are particularly gratifying to those 
whose intercourse is naturally curtailed. Our experi- 
ence in this matter would prompt us to assert that deaf 
children value letters more highly than hearing children, 
and as a rule are more dependable correspondents. 
Letters written in school have not the spontaneity 
that is shown in letters written during vacation. At 
school, where they are corrected and re-read by the 
teacher, they lose their intimate and exclusive person- 
ality, being read on the lookout for mistakes and by 
eyes graced frequently by stern spectacles. One of the 
arguments against a postal card is that too many eyes 
see it before it reaches the one for whom it was intended. 
Although in our schools for the deaf there seems to be 
no other way, it cannot be denied that correcting a 
letter and scanning its pages for mistakes take out its 


fine spirit and the exclusiveness we value above all else. 
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But when our children go home, they can even up with 
us, and can follow their own pleasure as to what they 
wish to tell. These summer letters bave individuality, 
and unconsciously portray the habit of life and thought. 

It is a problem to some teachers of upper classes just 
how to handle the summer correspondence when the 
class is large, the summer days hot, and the antipathy 
for pen and ink too firm to be routed. Still, every 
teacher is a shepherd and does not want to lose track of 
the lambs. 

This is the way one teacher solved it with most grati- 
fying results. The idea may not be original, but we 
hope it may be new to some and serve to lessen the work 
of our brief vacations. The class of which we speak 
was composed of eight pupils. All were well advanced 
in a junior academic class and in personal habits and. 
character were a splendid group of boys and girls. A 
few days before school closed for the summer, a meeting 
was held and the class was divided into two correspond- 
ence circles, four in each circle, location and close friend- 
ship having weight in the division. Addresses were 
exchanged, and the order in which the letters were to be 
sent was decided upon. The teacher started the circle, 
writing the first two letters on the 10th of June soon 
after reaching home, and sending cne to the first boy 
on each circle. The letters were different. They made 
the whole circuit of the state, each one enclosing his own 
letter and mailing it to the next one. It was decided 
that, by being promi, we could write twice a month— 
on the 10th and the | 5th—and the returning letters were 
to be mailed as soon as it could be done after they were 
received. The letters, five enclosed in one envelope, 
came promptly back to the starting point, and now the 
teacher removed her first letter, wrote a new one, and 
sent them all on their journey again. There was no 
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delay in either of the two circles; the letters came on the 
dot, and while the pages were limited to no more than 
two for each one every atom of space was utilized and 
the news was all there. 

This experiment was a great success, and it is given 
with a strong recommendation that other teachers adopt 
this plan. It has many advantages to the teacher as 
well as the pupil. Instead of writing eight letters in 
this case, as it would have been almost impossible to do, 
two were sufficient, and the whole class was heard from 
much more often than would have been done in case of 
individual correspondence. It fostered a class spirit 
and a friendly relation to the teacher. The letters were 
free, but at the same time there was a certain restraint 
which kept them within the bounds of the best English 
the pupils knew how to use. There was pride taken in 
making the scheme a success. They knew that delay 
upon their part would put the whole class back; there- 
fore these letters received their first spare moment. 

The circles should not be too large, and pupils of the 
same tastes would naturally find more pleasure in being 
classed together in the arrangement. In this experi- 
ment two boys lived in the same town; they were put 
on the end of each circle and in this way exchanged 
letters and heard from the whole class. 

It was a pleasure to each one who took part, and it is 
given here in the hope that it may help some one who is 
struggling with the difficulties of summer correspond- 
ence and also to pay a deserved tribute to the pupils 


who contributed so much to make it a success. 
CLYDE CARTER, 
Instructor in the Arkansas School, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 
AND ALICE COGSWELL. 


[While Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet was in Europe in 1815 and 
1816, fitting himself for the work of teaching the deaf, he kept up a fre- 
quent correspondence with his first pupil, Alice Cogswell, who during his 
absence was taught by Miss Lydia Huntley, better known afterwards as 
Mrs. Sigourney the poetess. The following letters, for which we are 
indebted to Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, are probably all that now remains 
of that correspondence.—E. A. F.] 


DR. GALLAUDET TO ALICE COGSWELL. 


Wi Alice be so good as to take her map of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and find on it St. George’s chan- 
nel, which runs between Ireland on the west and Wales 
on the east? At the entrance of this channel is Tusker 
Rock. It rises above the waves about ten miles from 
the krish shore. It is an important mark by which 
vessels shape their course. On it is a light-house, and 
a little building which is occupied by the man who takes 
care of the lantern at the top of the light-house. I have 
just been on the deck of our ship and taken a rough 
sketch of Tuskar Rock, and above is a copy of it. So 
you see I am drawing near to my destined port. We 
are sailing within two or three miles of the Tuskar Rock 


and hope to reach Liverpool to-morrow or next day. 
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But this depends upon God, who directs the wind and 
weather as he pleases. I ought to thank him that he 
has brought me so far in safety across the mighty deep. 
Sometimes the winds have blown very hard and the 
* waves run very high, and all around has look’d dark and 
terrific. Yet our ship has rode safely over the water; 
for God has preserved us. He always preserves us 
whether we are at sea or on land, and we should always 
strive to love and obey him. I hope you continue to 
think of God and to pray to him and to love his Son,our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

If my life is spared I shall hope to find you much 
improved since I last saw you. Give my love to your 
Papa and Mama and sisters and brother. Remember 
me, too, to Susan and Purchase and William. 

Your friend 
THOMAS H. GALLAUDET. 

On board the ship Mexico, Friday morning, Seven 

o'clock, June 23d, 1815. 


KpINBURGH, January 22d, 1816. 
My Dear ALIcE: 


Two of your letters have reached me. In the last 
you told me a very pretty story about Mr. Colt, and you 
wrote it very well. I was glad to see your improvement. 
I have showed this letter of yours to several of my 
friends. One of these is Mrs. Grant, who wrote a’book 
that is read a great deal in America, called “Letters 
from the Mountains.” Another person who saw it was 
Dr. Thomas Brown. He teaches the young men who 
are members of the University in this place. Both 
were glad to see that you could write so well. Now you 
must not be vain when I tell you this; but you must 
think, if these people are glad to see you learn, how 
industrious you ought to be, and how much you should 
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thank God that he has given you kind parents who have 
taught you. How many poor little deaf and dumb girls 
are not taught to read and understand! 

I know several of the deaf and dumb scholars in Mr. 
Kinniburgh’s school here. He is a very kind and faith- 
ful master and they love him very much. One of the 
girls is named Helen Hall. She is about sixteen years 
old. She has been at Mr. Kinniburgh’s school three 
years. She has been so kind as to write you a letter. I 
asked her to do it. You will see what she says about 
God in it. Mr. Kinniburgh teaches his scholars to 
know who God is and who Christ is. And he teaches 
them that they are all sinners, because they do not love 
God and obey him as much as they ought to do. And 
he teaches them to love Christ because Christ died to 
save sinners. Do you remember how I tried to make 
you understand why Christ died? I hope you do not . 
forget to pray to God every morning and evening. The 
deaf and dumb scholars in Mr. Kinniburgh’s school 
pray, and they read the Bible. I shall send Mr. Wood- 
bridge a long prayer written by one of the scholars. His 
name is Joseph Turner. You must ask Mr. Woodbridge 
to show you this prayer, and ask your Mama tomake 
you understand it. 

I shall soon, probably, go to Paris. You know the 
Abbe Sicard lives in Paris. He told me when I saw him 
in London that he would tell me all he knew about 
teaching the Deaf and Dumb. 

How glad I shall be when I get back to Hartford! 
I want to see you and the other deaf and dumb who will 
be my pupils. 

I hope God will keep you and me alive, so that we 
may see each other again. Give my love to your Papa 
and Mama; to Mary and Elizabeth and Mason and 
Catherine. Remember me, too, to the people in the 
kitchen. 
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I hope you are all well. When you see Dr. Strong, 
tell him that Mr. Gallaudet has heard a great many 
preachers in England and Scotland, but that he has not 
forgot Dr. Strong, and that he wants to hear him preach 


very much. 
From your true friend, 


THOMAS H. GALLAUDET. 


P.S. Do not forget to write to Miss Hall. Write her 
soon. Send her some account of Hartford and of what 
you are doing. Ask your papa to direct the letter so: 
Miss Helen Hall, care of Mr. Robt. Kinniburgh, Edin- 
burgh, and Messis. John Laird & Co., Greenock. 
Then if the letter is sent by some ship sailing from New 
York or Boston to Greenock, it will go safely. 


Paris, March 24th, 1816. 
My Dear ALIcE, 

When I was in Edinburgh I wrote some letters to you. 
And I sent you a letter from Helen Hall. I hope you 
have got her letter. You must remember to answer it. 

You have said in the letter which you have written 
to me, that you want me to come back in one year. I 
want very much to go back to Hartford, and to begin to 
instruct you and the other deaf and dumb children. 
But I shall stay here some time. I do not know how 
long. I must learn all that Abbe Sicard can teach me. 
Then I shall be able to teach you in the best way. 

I have seen the Abbe Sicard and Massieu and Clere, 
two of his scholars. In the little book which I send you, 
you will see their pictures. When you write me again, 
tell me what you think of them. 

Do you think you can learn the French alphabet on 
the fingers? Try. Perhaps it will be the one that I 
shall use. 
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The school for the Deaf and Dumb here is a very 
large building of stone. In front of it is a large yard, 
and hehind it a fine garden. There are nearly ninety 
scholars, boys and girls. I have seen the lowest class 
several times. There are fifteen boys in it. The 
master is a Romish clergyman. He is more than fifty 
years old. 

In the room are a number of large blackboards, on 
which the scholars write with chalk. I wrot« on these 
boards and talked with the boys. They understood 
me very well. One told me he was from the same coun- 
try asI. But he was mistaken. He was from Guade- 
loupe, an island in the West Indies. Another said he 
was from the United States, from Georgia. They are 
taught about God and Jesus Christ, and some of them 
can read the Bible very well. 

Do you learn now any verses in the Bible and any . 
hymns or psalms? And do you often think about God? 
Do you pray to him to make you good, and to make you 
ready to go to Heaven when you die? Do not forget to 
do this every morning and evening. 

I hope God will preserve my life. Then I shall be so 
glad to see you and to have a deaf and dumb school in 
Hartford. 

You must write me long letters. I put your last 
letter into French and showed it to Clere. He loved to 
read it. Do not be afraid to write. You write very 
well and you will improve by writing. 

Give my love to your Mama and Papa and all the 
family. I shall remember what you wished me in vour 
last letter to give the deaf and dumb scholars—your 
love, 

From your true friend, 
T. H. GALLAUDET. 
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P. 8. All the streets in Paris are paved with round 
stone. It is not easy to walk fast. And when it rains 
the streets are very muddy. And there are no side- 
walks. Everybody must take great care that the 
chaises and coaches do not run over them. I had 
rather live in Hartford than Paris—You would be sorry 
to see the Sabbath kept so badly in Paris. Most of the 
shops are open, and people buy and sell goods. And 
the theatres are all open, and but few people go to 
church, particularly in the afternoon. How much we 
ought to be sorry for such a people, and to thank God 
that it is not so in Connecticut. 


ALICE COGSWELL TO DR. GALLAUDET. 


HARTFORD, Decem’. 13th, 1815. 
My Dear Sir. 

I was very sorry gone to Albany Mr. Dwight and 
Miss Dwight. Miss Dwight come back no, no, never. 
William Dwight come back yes Hartford. Theodore 
Dwight walk to Albany miles 100, very much tired 
walk to bad.—My aunt Mrs. Strong baby to name 
Sarah Butler Strong my cousin very much Handsome. 
Me my cousin baby little girl, I am very much glad. 
Me my cousin Frances very funny and run very many 
very play hide and go seek O beautiful. You 1 year 
come back do do do. Dr. Webster said no no no you 
3 year come back no. Me I am very much glad you 
give me letter O beautiful me very glad you my give 
letter. Miss Huntley I love you very much. Ago 
day me tooth ache my father pull out me very afraid. 
Me my book life of Washington me read O beautiful I 
love you my book.—Miss Huntley school none3 months. 
Miss Huntley gone to Norwich keep Thanksgiven, live 
now Mr. Leffingwell. Next Monday yes school, very 
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glad. I thank you my book to me given, O beautiful 
my book. When you come back kiss you. Love give 
my deaf and Dumb school. 
I love you very much, 
A. COGSWELL. 


Mr. T. H. Gallaudet. 


HARTFORD, April, 1816. 
My Dear Sir. 


I am very much afraid God think me very wicked and 
bad heart. I am not good heart. I wish good heart, 
so very want, not I am feeling bad, very sorry. All 
people men and woman little wicked and very bad heart. 
I am very sorry. I prayed morning and evening not. 
I very many forgot. Iam verybad. Iam weeping very 
many, feeling bad, very sorry. I sometimes day little 
prayed morning and evening. I think God think me. 
bad heart. I think so very wicked. God made me 
Deaf and Dumb. Perhaps me very bad I hear not. 
Me Perhaps blind and Deaf and Dumb I hope not. 
God Jesus Christ know best and God make all. I think 
every day all all all men and woman children and baby 
Beast dead and sick fever very many. God made me 
Deaf and Dumb I was a little child 2 year old Spotted 
fever. God make so Deaf and Dumb. 

I love very much God Jesus Christ all all all Best. 
God Jesus Christ very Beautiful. I don’t know read- 
ing Holy Bible. I am very sorry. Books all very 
many Best me think reading Best Holy Bible. I wish 
and very want read. I know and did not. I am very 
SOITy. 

Married Mr. G. Sheldon my cousin and Miss Eliza 
Royes. I was very glad. I see not Married very sorry. 

Mrs. Terry has got a very little baby name Eleanor 
Terry very sweet and very Beautiful, week old, face 
very Handsome. I see many. 
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Mrs. Hudson has got a very little baby name Henry 
Hudson. I see not. 

I write letter to Mr. Theodore Dwight. He has 
grown a man very good, live in New Haven. 

Miss Helen Hall letter write give me very kind and I 
thank Miss Hall for writing very nice and very Beau- 
tiful. I love very much Beautiful Miss Hall. 

I thank you for your good letter very long Beautiful. 

Your affectionately, 
A. COGSWELL. 

[The following letter was written soon after Dr. Gallaudet’s return 
from Europe.] 

Hartrorp, December 27th, 1816. 
My Dear THOMAS 

I am very glad you toin N. York. You will and come 
back and my home and Hartford. I will see to you and 
Mr. Clere. I want see to you and He very much. I 
remember very much and to you and He. How many 
days you come back my home and Hartford? You tell 
your write me do want very much know. I hope so and 
one week you come back and my home here. 

Mr. Hudson his dog and very much bad and very 
much wild. Dog jump on all ladies and mens and girls 
and boys very afraid: Dog jump not on me. I very 
much afraid. My sister Mary have yes and she says 
» me the afraid very much. My brother Mason have 
dog bite Mason hand little sore. He says to me He 
afraid not. 

I have seen Mr. Ellsworth help you for Deaf and 
Dumb. Last evening he give your letter me. I am 
very much glad and I thank you write and give me. 

Miss Julia Brace blind and Deaf and Dumb very poor. 
She live in very little house very cold. She no frock. 
Me very sorry. Have yes me give one new frock her 
very much glad she for Winter. 
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Last week Thursday few girls tye pine for Church. 
I very much like love me to make long pine for Church 
cold no. Fire yes few girls me very warm. Miss 
Huntley all girls go school. I go school no. 

Mr. Scarborough have dead yes. I am very much 
sorry. I see He no no never never. I love very much 
him. 

Rev. Dr. Strong today dead. Man bell toll. All 
people are very much sorry. He will bury grave. I 
will go me see he dead. He afraid die no never. He 
says very glad and happy see Christ. He good and 
heart very much beautiful. I love very much him. 
I am very much sorry. Every day Sunday He go 
preacher. Not all people go go hear preach not never. 
I love very much him. 

My Papa is very well. My papa old kiss young 
ladies. My papa love very much young ladies. 

My Mama is little sick. Will be is well soon. 

I hope N. York people give money much many for 
Deaf and Dumb learn know me. 

My love give Mr. Clerc and your Mama and Papa 
and your Sisters. 

All family love give you and Mr. Clere. I love very 
much you and Mr. Clerc. 

Your affectionate Friend, 
ALICE COGSWELL. 
Mr. Thomas H. Gallaudet. 


THOM AS HOPKINS GALLAUDET. 


Moved by a little maiden’s plight, 
He went across the seas, 

And with a heart aglow with love, 
He strove her lot to ease. 

He patient met the cool rebuffs, 
And answered not the sneers; 

His only thought was but to dry 
That little maiden’s tears. 


Then in the sunny land of France 
He found the kindly light, 

And bore it back across the seas 
To illumine her dark night. 

Above our happy land to-day 
It burns with steady flame; 

It beams upon his work of love, 
And glorifies his name. 


AGATHA TIEGEL HANSON, 
4747 Sixteenth Avenue N. E., 
Seattle, Washington. 


PANTOMIME AND ILLUSTRATION IN ORAL 
CLASSES. 


Every one knows how dearly children love to imitate 
others. From the time that the little girl receives her 
first doll, she bestows on it all the care and affection 
of a mother and subjects it to all treatment necessary 
for the proper bringing up of the object which it repre- 
sents. And the little boy, does he not ride the broom- 
stick, if he has no more modern substitute for a horse, 
with all the delight and importance of a knight errant? 
And have we not often seen instances of these propen- 
sities being carried far beyond the years of childhood? 

If this is so in the case of hearing and speaking chil- 
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dren, gifted as they are with these means of communica- 
tion, how much more must it add to the pleasure and 
benefit of the deaf child who is deprived of these facul- 
ties and thus cut off almost entirely from intercourse 
with those about him, even with those who are nearest 
and dearest tohim? Surely, then, in training our pupils 
along these lines we are following the natural instinct of 
the child mind and supplying them with a source of 
enjoyment and instruction which would otherwise be 
denied them and, in some degree, stimulating in them 
the power of the imagination in which I see a recent 
writer in the Annals says they are deficient. How far 
this plan may be in use in oral schools, I am not aware, 
but this is my plea for recommending its introduction 
where it is not. 

One advantage of this plan is that there is no need for 
any elaborate paraphernalia in carrying it out, as the 
pupils themselves are the actors and the commonest 
things will furnish them with sufficient materials. They 
are generally more than willing to take part in the per- 
formance and to supply themselves with the necessary 
equipment. This method is particularly applicable in 
the work of story-writing, action-writing having been 
previously taught. 

To illustrate, let us take one of Keep’s stories; for 
example, ‘‘The Gentleman and his Horse.” Two of 
the boys are selected, a larger and a smaller one. A 
pointer will do service for a whip and a piece of cord for 
a bridle. The larger boy gets down on his knees and 
hands on the floor while the other mounts on his back. 
Then they go through all the manceuvres of the man 
on the horse stopping, the man whipping the horse, 
the horse refusing to go on, the man getting off, groping 
about on the ground, finding the river, patting the 
horse’s neck, mounting him again, and riding back to 
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the house. This is all enacted so vividly before the 
pupils’ eyes that it is almost impossible for any miscon- 
ception to arise in the mind of the dullest, and gives 
reality and meaning to the language used to describe it 
which could not be imparted in any other way. The 
story of ‘‘The Woman and the Bear” may be illustrated 
with equal clearness by two of the girls. 

The counterpart of this method consists of drawings 
or illustrations on the blackboard for the purpose of 
filling in some of the details necessarily omitted from 
the dramatization. These do not require any high 
degree of artistic skill, indeed the simpler they are the 
better perhaps, as they will not then so readily distract 
the pupils’ attention from the thought of the lesson and 
are even more amusing sometimes. In this way we can 
largely compensate our pupils for the handicap under 
which they suffer by giving variety and interest to the 
lesson, and thusrelieving the monotony of many adreary 
hour which would otherwise be spent in an almost hope- 
less attempt to understand what was being spoken. 

To show that this plan may be adapted to almost any 
stage of mental development I might add that the story 
of Jonah (Jonah I) was performed, even to the swallow- 
ing of Jonah, by a class of pupils who have been at 
school about three years, much to their own satisfaction, 
and an impression was produced which will not soon be 
obliterated from their memory. 

Perhaps this is one of the traits which we have 
inherited from our remote ancestors and of which we 
ought to be ashamed in this enlightened age, but there 
seems to be little likelihood of its becoming a lost art 
in the near future, especially when we think of its:aid 
in the portrayal of one of Shakespeare’s plays. 


W. J. STEWART, 
Instructor in the Ulster Institution, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


LIP-READING LESSONS.—III.* 


Dri sentences on o-e, 0a, —o, ow: I don’t like oat- 
meal. The sun shone on the road. He strode along 
the road. They rose and stood in a row. The road 
was full of pine cones. He broke his fishing pole. She 
wore an old-fashioned poke bonnet. He stole the new 
overcoat. Ivory soap floats. They drove their king 
from his throne. We heard a groan from the slope 
below. The land slopes to the ocean. The globe is on 
the shelf above the door. Close the windows. Put 
the clothes to soak over night. Soshe goes away. 
They rowed into the grotto. The old boat needs a new 
coat of paint. Order a load of coal by phone. Order 
more coal. Note the foam on the ocean wave. The 
ocean roars. There wasn’t a loaf in the home. I hope 
I can find some rope. The rope broke. He made a 
hole for the flag pole. I wrote a note home. He is 
noted for his rowing. He rowed the boat. He was out 
home alone. She was alone on the road. The smoke 
chokes me. She spoke the whole evening. He broke 
his stroke while rowing the boat on the Potomac. He 
owns a grove. He strove to overcome the fault. He 
broke the window with a stone. Indigo plants grow in 
Texas. He broke the old yellow bowl. She spoke 
in a low tone. ‘‘The North wind doth blow and we 
shall have snow.” I know it will be O. K. The river 
rose and overflowed. A mellow golden light shone 
through the oriole window. The crows are in the 
meadow. Don’t throw that arrow away. I told you 
to hold it and you let go. ‘‘In days of old when knights 
were bold.’”’ They rode in a coach to Dover. She 
roasted chestnuts in the open grate. 


*Continued from the January number, page 15. 
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A-e, ai and ay: The pale rays of the moon shone 
through the pane upon the babe. The game lay upon 
the plate. She measured the cape with a piece of tape 
and decided to take it. He made a name for himself 
and then came home. The snow flakes lay upon the 
pavement. I see the same faces day after day. There 
was a sale of safes the other day. He scaled the wall 
and was safe. He was weighed in the scales and found 
wanting. He hated to wade in the lake in the presence 
of the ladies. Take the dates away. He lost his eye- 
glass case in the cave. She was eating dates when the 
gale came up. Take the faded flowers from the vase. 
In the shade beside the lake he waited. She waded in 
the lake. A lame lady came through the gate. She 
skates on the lake every day. The dog chased the 
chickens. His father caned him. He traced the out- 
line of the lake upon the slate. Many trains have been 
taken off the main line of the Reading Railroad lately. 
She paid her way as she went. Her suit was trimmed 
with braid. My brain grows tired from making sen- 
tences for lip-reading. The grain lay upon the ground. 
There was no gain in raising grain or hay. The maid 
was quite late to-day. The ship failed to sail. She 
fainted from the strain. It rained all day. She was 
afraid she couldn’t stand the pain of the sprain. They 
claimed the estate. She laid the snail upon the table. 
All day they lay upon the hay in therain. A display of 
playthings. Selling grainata gain. Their brains were 
weary with the strain. He lay upon the clay floor. 
A ray of light strayed through the dirty pane. 

I-e, -y, —igh: A fine pine grove was destroyed by 
fire. He lighted his pipe. Bagpipes sound well in the 
Scottish Highlands. The shed was piled high with 
lime. You will find it in the pile of twine. ‘Time and 
tide wait for no man.’’ It is mine to decide. She has 
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tried time and again, but failed each time. It is worse 
than time wasted to read dime novels. There are miles 
and miles of railroad in the United States. ‘‘The 
ninety and nine that safely lay in the bosom of the Lord.” 
That fine knife is mine. It is five minutes of nine. 
This is my side. The kite flies high. Rice is the chief 
diet of the Chinese. What time do you use? Don’t 
hide your light under a bushel. Children like to play 
hide-and-seek. Line upon line. The time glides away. 
It is time for our drive. We climbed a high mountain. 
It is high time we were retiring. It is quite time to 
light the lights. Last night he tried to do right. The 
lamp shines with a bright mellow light. The sky was 
bright with stars. Don’t pry into my affairs. The 
bandage on my broken thigh was too tight. It was 
still quite light when they began to fight with all their 
might. Have you tried white vine vinegar? Try it 
on the right side this time. The sight filled him with 
fright. The light was quite poor. It was a sight to see 
the trees which had been visited by a blight. She was 
slight, her eyes were bright and her hair light, and she 
was quite nice. He was sly and liked to pry into my 
business. 

U-e, ew: The view was superbly beautiful. The 
patient was not cured, because her food was impure. 
The unit of cubic measure is a cubic inch. The music 
used for the dance was unusual. You should use your 
lip-reading. It is both useful and unique. When 
asked if the tune was new, she was mute. Were you in 
Europe with the curate? Her constant usage of per- 
fume was disagreeable. The pupils used excellent 
English. The perfume of the tuberose is too heavy for 
me. The unique bureau was not made use of. He used 
mucilage instead of glue. The perfume of arbutus is 
most delicate. He was at his usual occupation playing 
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cubes. The cucumbers were cut into cubes. Wash- 
ington wore a cue. The young lady of to-day doesn’t 
make much use of the culinary art, but is more inter- 
ested in Cupid. The cupola was unique in style. I 
was curious to know how the music was produced. 
He paid her a high tribute when he said she lacked curi- 
osity. His refusal did not conduce to harmony. The 
new building was situated upon the site of the Indian 
Mutiny. You have no opportunity to practise your 
new music. The costume was not suited to the occa- 
sion. You are wearing a superb costume as usual. ‘He 
used curious utensils. The muleteer lashed his mule 
furiously. The music used at the funeral was not suit- 
able. He sat mute, musing over the rare and curious 
gem. The mural decorations of the Museum portrayed 
the Muses. The mute’s arm was so mutilated during 
the mutiny that it was ever afterwards useless. 

Ou, ow: Out of sight, out of mind. Our hour in the 
house together was delightful. His loud voice cowed 
her. The mouse had full possession ofthetower. They 
took shelter in the empty house with the tower from the 
shower. Our house is now occupied by Mr. Tower. 
I was out in all that shower. The water spout lasted 
about a quarter ofan hour. They built a round 
tower at one end of the house. A round flower-bed was 
in front of the house. The sound of the tower bells was 
heard for miles around. Her pouting flouted him. 
The pounding aroused him. The sound was heard all 
around the mountain. His tobacco pouch lay upon 
the couch and beside it a pound of hoarhound. The 
sound of barking hounds reached him in this high tower, 
where he lay bound and gagged. The trousers are on 
the counter. How do you know it is the Count that 
is shouting? Thousands crowded round to hear the 
Count. The council chamber was crowded with a 
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motley crowd. Flowers were planted around the foun- 
tain. The cows are in the trout stream. How did you 
go down town? The fowls were in the mow. Her 
brow was puckered with a frown. She scowled at the 
clouds and growled loudly. The boat was over- 
crowded and sank and all were drowned. He plowed 
around the field. They dug here and there around the 
grounds. The coward sat eating clam chowder and was 
completely in the power of his powerful companion. 

Oi, oy: Several gallons of oil belonging to the Standard 
Oil Company were set on fire by a boy. The boy fell 
into boiling oil. He toiled to remove the soil from his 
toilet. She toiled to learn to handle her foil. She gave 
him a silver coin for removing the stains of oil from her 
evening toilet. Her voice was well poised. There was 
such a noise I couldn’t catch the sound of her voice. 
They joined their voices in a song of praise. Do you- 
like blue-point oysters? The boys hoisted the flag. 
The floor was moist and I fell and broke her jointed doll. 
My choice was broiled oysters. He rubbed his joints 
with an ointment. The appointment filled her with 
joy. The toy was a joy to the spoiled boy. How did 
you enjoy yourself at the Point? The royal princess 
was a coy little maiden. 

Ur, er, ir: Her fern was turning yellow. Her stern 
father heard her cry. Her mother brought her water. 
My sister churned the butter. We have dinner after 
six. Winter is not over yet. * Turn, curb, and murmur 
are verbs. His leather slippers were about worn out. 
His terms were dear. The mowers were mowing for 
dear life. Her brother’s health is better. She is a per- 
fect teacher. I never received her letter. Did you 
ever gather clover? She offered to climb the ladder for 
her. She whispered her errandin myear. The lumber 
was fine timber. She dropped the tumbler overboard 
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into the river. A person hammered a nail into the 
cider barrel. Her brother recited a verse of scripture. 
Sir Walter Scott created a stir when he published his 
first Waverly novel. She stirred the batter. The bird 
sat on the fir tree. The girl bought herself a new skirt. 
There were thirteen boys and thirty girls in their class. 
It was her birthday. I can hear the birds chirping. 
Everything was in a whirl, and the house was dirty, 
because the servant spent her time flirting with the 
painters instead of working. They sat in a circle 
twirling their thumbs. She squirted water ail over me. 
She carried her purple purse. The turkey was hurt. 
She had yellow curly hair. She turned and looked at 
the altar of the church. She burned the burrs. Nurse 
fixed the furnace. The house burst into flames and 
was soon burned to the ground. He should curb his 
temper. Yesterday they hurled rocks at the murderer. 
The surgeon performed an operation upon her arm. 
The surly dog ate the sirloin steak. The Turk wore a 
red turban. I urged him not to disturb the sleepers. 
Last Thursday, the odor of turpentine gave me a sore 
throat. The dear child played near the pear tree. 
I feared the scholar had lost thedollar. The beggars are 
drinking vinegar and sugar water. The governor, the 
doctor, the sailor, the tailor, and the jailer all met the 
mayor to discuss the putting in of a new ventilator. 
The poor boy wore his torn trousers. The store is on 
fire. Take care and don’t go near the shore. The 
church spire could be seen from the centre of the square. 
She burst the tires of her bicycle. 

—a—: Baby sat upon my lap, while I sang to him. 
The last lamb passed through the gateway. She sat 
and chatted gayly. I shall be happy to have you 
come. Hand me the satchel. The black man just 
passed. She scratched her hand. She sang the Mag- 
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nificat and flatted horribly. Thank you, I wanted 
that more than you can guess. I shall be sad if you do 
not come. Rabbits are timid animals. She slapped 
him in the face. She handed him her satchel to carry. 
Please hand me a black pan. We landed on Saturday 
afternoon. She snatched the fan from my hand. I 
lost my hand-bag last Saturday. She fastened the nag 
with a hitching strap. The hat is on the rack. It is 
quite a task to drive all the tacks with a hatchet. I 
wished I had a tack-hammer. She sat and fanned her- 
self with a palm-leaf fan. The fat hen ran very fast. 
“Patch upon patch.” I caught a rat in a trap. 

~e-, ea: Benjamin penned his letter with a gold pen. 
Who fed the pets? We buy lettuce by the head, never 
by the peck. Tell them to spell the words. Ten men 
left off digging the well. Nell is well again. It is best 
to let well enough alone. Seven healthy men slept on - 
benches for lack of beds. <A bell and ink-well were on 
the desk. He was dealt a blow that felled him to the 
deck and death followed. Did he get well? I met 
eleven men in the next street. The deaf men held their 
heads erect. There were ten eggs in the nest. She fell 
over the fence. I lent my best velvet vest to a friend. 
She sells shells and necklaces made of shell. She sent 
him to buy ten cents worth of celery. She put the bells 
on the shelf herself. She watched the red sunset while 
she rested. The vessel was wrecked less than ten miles 
from help. Let me help you. She was reading a letter 
when the bell rang for breakfast. I heard his step on 
the wet sidewalk. She went to tell them that he had 
fallen and broken his leg. I smell smelts frying. She 
read well. ‘‘Press the button and we do the rest.” 
The doctor checked the cough on her chest. He begged 
foranew belt. You had better rest. She quenched the 
fire with water from the well. Did you mend your 
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tent? He laid much stress upon the necessity of 
strength. She rested her head upon her hands. She 
moved heaven and earth to get her wish. As heavy as 
lead. A breath of fresh air. He sought health, wealth, 
and pleasure. I heard of the death of a friend. All 
his wealth was spread out before him. He was re- 
spected in the whole realm. 

—i,—y: She picked up the pink pillow. Theminister 
fixed his tin pail, so it was fit to hold milk. He filled 
the tin pail with milk. He will visit the fishery. Lily 
found a pin sticking in her sleeve. Tillie pinched her 
finger with the hinge. Miss Tillman took a pink pillow 
from the sill. She picked up the tin dipper. The 
timid girl listened to the ticking of the clock. She 
kissed her timid sister. He kicked against the pricks. 
She killed a mouse in the kitchen. Mr. Wing killed a 
kid and gave its skin to his king. She tripped over a 
brick and bit her lip. She is digging with her umbrella 
stick. I wish my fingers were not so thin. Did you 
dip your fingers into the dish of milk? The naughty 
kittens have lost theic mittens. This is a thick quilt; 
the other was too thin, Can we gather figs from 
thistles? Think what it is to read the lips. Six silly 
slim sisters are sitting spinning. The ship slid swiftly 
into its dock. The chicken picked up a chip. His 
chin whiskers are thin. She pricked her finger while 
sitting on the hill with Will, who whittled a stick. She 
whipped him with a big, thick stick. The thin baby 
wears a bib tied with strings. Will swims swiftly. 
The switch is open. His lips are thin. She is thin- 
skinned. The children wear bibs. Within the ship he 
sits ill at ease. The timber has been much thinned out. 
The lark sings while on the wing. He wears a signet 
ring. He will sing the hymn in the evening. Crystal 
Palace isin London. The children are doing gymnas- 
tics in the gymnasium. 
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—u—, ——a: We are enjoying such beautiful sunsets 
just now. We have supper Sunday evenings. ‘‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” Stuff and nonsense. 
He struck his head against a stump and was stunned. 
Some suffer from the mumps. It was funny she didn’t 
come. The thunder rumbled. I must shake the rug. 
We had hot buns forluncheon. Hewascrushed between 
the cars. Please get up at once. She gave us a nice 
luncheon. What is trumps? Shall you take much 
in your trunk? ‘In God we trust.” Tug-boats often 
tow the large ships up the Delaware from the bay. 
“He lisped in numbers and the numbers came.”” You 
must submit. What success did you have? His death 
was sudden. ‘“ Rub-a-dub-dub,” says the drum. He 
stumped his toe and tumbled down. How much do 
the tusks weigh? Some old-fashioned folks rub snuff. 
The tusks came from India. He is hunting the muff. ° 
Put the cups in the closet and shut it. Put the tum- 
blers into the cupboard. 

00, i: Put the books in the library. I have a good 
cook. She wears a woolen hood. It was a shady nook 
beside the brook. The shepherdess shook her crook at 
him. He stood near the brook reading a book. The 
basket was full of peaches which he had pulled from 
the trees. He shook the bush and the rose-leaves fell. 
He took a good look as he passed. She pushed rudely 
by. She forgot to put sugar into the pudding. She 
shut the book and put it into the bookcase. He stood 
in the pulpit and preached. She put a fine young pullet 
into the coop. The bullet passed through the wood. 
She shook up the cushion and put it on the chair. 
Pussy is sitting in-a warm nook. The butcher put the 
chops in the refrigerator. 

—o—: We had pop-overs for breakfast. I put the 
box on top of the clock. Toss the cloth to me. Do 
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not trot the horse down hill. That knob cost two dol- 
lars. The linen is spotted with mildew. The dog has a 
black spot on his forehead. The crops were lost. I 
locked myself in the closet. He knocked down his 
house of blocks. The clock has stopped. The shop 
door is locked. It came from the doll shop. ‘He 
knocked down baby’s doll. There will be a fox hunt to- 
morrow. They let the fox out of the box and then the 
dogs followed. The dogs make a racket when starting 
after the fox. As soft as thistle-down. Step softly, 
Baby John is asleep. On and on she ran, seeking her 
lost child. As strong as an ox. She was cross, because 
he rocked on her foot. He shot the fox. You have 
dropped your mop. Codfish balls are common in New 
England. What is in that box in the loft? He has lost 
his socks. 

Lists of words containing a common vowel to be given 
in the drill sentences may be handed to the student the 
day previous for mirror practice, or for some one to read 
to the student at home. But it is not advisable for the 
teacher to give lists of words to the student; the time 
would be better spent on phrases or sentences given at 
normal speed. 

Words, however, should be given through spelling to 
the student by the teacher. Lists of words ending in 
tion, ate, cious, tious, tial, cial, able, ous, ing, ful, less, 
ness, ed, ly, al, ty, etc., and words beginning with un, 
dis, in, ap, ad, con, sub, ab, etc., may be given through 
spelling. The lip-reader who is accustomed to tak- 
ing spelling from the lips can be quickly helped out of 
an embarrassing situation by having the word that has 
proved a stumbling block spelled to him. The best of 
lip-readers almost always ask to have a proper name 
spelled. 

The teacher should have long lists of such words con- 
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venient, and five minutes may be occupied during the 
hour now and then in spelling. It will prove an agree- 
able rest and a profitable occupation. 


EMMA F. WEST DAVIDSON, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE BRACKET DEVICE FOR TEACHING 
LANGUAGE.* 


I say device, for it is the proper designation for all such 
contrivances as the one I am going to describe. The 
term method is too broad, but for the sake of variety I 
shall use it sometimes in this paper in speaking of this 
device. 

The very word method in language teaching is sug- 
gestive of a certain degree of unnaturalness. Method is 
narrow and stiff, and system is too cramping, to say 
nothing of its being an actual hindrance to progress by 
its show of completeness, as Bacon would say. 

But, in spite of all this, we must have some definite 
and rational basis for practice, from the very nature of 
the case. It is well to make a strong and direct appeal 
to the pupil’s knowledge and experience, and to his every 
variety of intellect, and that in the natural order of the 
language itself, so that while he will be induced to think, 
he will also have, at the same time, something to think in. 
A basis for practice like this will avoid mere memory 
work on the one hand and too great a tendency to mech- 
anism on the other, and also prevent the scholar from 
using expressions that never existed except in his own 


*This article is entinnt from the poms oo 1898 for the reason that 
it is in demand by teachers and the supply is exhausted. It has had the 
benefit of recent revision by the author and a few changes have been 
made.—E. A. F. 
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imagination, Right here be it distinctly understood 
that we are not asking the pupil to perform impossibili- 
ties, but something that he can do if he is only obliged 
to exercise his mental faculties a little on the matter 
before him. 

By his being called upon to do this, whatever he does 
will be more firmly fixed in his mind by theeffort exerted, 
and with it the order of the words in which the facts or 
thought are expressed. Or, to put it in another form, 
the mental processes involved have been reduced to their 
simplest form by the removal of everything that pre- 
vents him from concentrating his mind upon two things, 
the fact or thought, and the usual order of the words in 
which they are expressed. It will also give the meaning 
an opportunity to work into his mind, for it is a well- 
recognized principle in mental philosophy that neither 
facts nor ideas become a part of the mental furniture 
until they have been thoroughly acted upon by the 
intellect. 

I offer no guide but the English language itself—no 
signs, no symbols, no grammar. About all there is for 
me to do in explanation of the method is to illustrate the 
use of the key, which I am pleased to call the “inciter.”’ 

What to do and when to do it is left for the teacher to 
decide, according to the stage of development the chil- 
dren have reached, which is the only true order of pro- 
gress. 

Perhaps there are some who may be curious to know 
how I came to develop such a device as this. One day, 
in the spring of 1896, I was teaching the verb to cut, in- 
tending to develop the various constructions connected 
with it, as I do not think so much of phrase teaching as 
formerly,* and I said, “Cut what?” which is an occa- 
sional way of speaking. 


*A phrase dictionary is better. ti 
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I thought no more of the matter until school opened 
again in the fall, when all of a sudden its possibilities 
flashed through my mind, and from that moment it was 
a constant subject of thought. One step would suggest 
another. I kept working at it all through the year, test- 
ing every new way of using it. I tried it in different 
ways with about eight classes. 

Reducing the adjective to its simplest form gave me a 
great deal of trouble. I spoke to Mr. J. J. Murphy, a - 
teacher here, about it. He called my attention to a 
small volume entitled “Grammar and Composition, by 
Professor A. L. Graebner, of Concordia College, St. 
Louis, Mo., which helped me out of my dilemma. The 
point was in regard to the use of the word “how.” I 
wrote Mr. Graebner two letters, and in his last reply he 
said in part: 

“Your esteemed lines of the 9th inst. have confirmed 
my opinion as to the correctness of your theory and prac- 
tice in leading your pupils toward a proper understand- 
ing of the nature of adjectives as a part of speech.” 

The chief reasons which have induced me to offer the 
device to the profession for what it is worth are its sug- 
gestiveness, the definite appeal it makes to the intelli- 
gence of the pupil in the natural order of the language, 
and its tendency to fix that order in the mind, its elas- 
ticity, the varied applications that can be made of it, and 
last, but not least, the encouraging results I have ob- 
tained from it. 

I make no extravagant claims for this method, but 
think there is more good than bad in it. 

We should judge of methods by their tendencies, one 
way or the other, rather than by the few good or bad 
points that may be found in them. The great danger in 
all such matters lies in making them too much “the 
whole thing,” instead of looking upon them rather as a 
means of driving home general principles of practice. 
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I ask but one consideration for it; that is, that those 
who are inclined to criticise it will not do so until they 
have at least given it some form of trial. 

I wish it to be borne in mind that I am not illustrating 
a systematic course to be followed, but in a general way 
showing how the device may be used in the various stages 
of language work, from the simple to the complex. 

I might also add that, if properly employed, there is 
no room for “parrot’’ work with this method. 

After the mind has received its first impressions in the 
usual order of the language, while it is in an active and 
receptive state, close questioning, or rewriting, or the 
use of synonymous expressions, or, as a last resort, the 
calling up of some member of the class to render the 


sense in signs, may be resorted to as a test of compre- 
hension. 


Explanations. 


(Who), (what), (how), etc., are “inciters;” the dash 
[—] stands for noun, pronoun, or verb, as the case may 
be; words inserted in brackets are explanatory or sug- 
gestive, as: The lady teachers who live (where) take 
(what) [at noon] (where) = The lady teachers who 
live down town take dinner at the school. 


A (who) runs = A boy runs.* 
or A girl runs. 
ran. Amanruns. Ete. 
QUESTION: Who runs? 


*While parts of the method are printed for convenience thus: “A (who) 
runs, = A boy runs. Etc.,” in actual practice, particularly with 
beginners, or primary pupils, the device should always be used in this way : 

A (who) runs. 

A boy runs. 

A girl runs. Ete. 
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Plural. 


(who) run = _ Boysrun. 
or Girls run. 
ran. Menrun. Ete. 
QuEsTIon: Who run? 


A (what) runs = A dog runs. 
or A horse runs. 
ran. Acowruns. Ete. 
QuEsTIon: What runs? 


Plural. 
(what) run = Dogsrun. 
or Cows run. 
ran. Ete. 
QuESTION: What run? 


A (who) eats (what). = A girl eats bread. 
or A boy eats an apple. 
ate. 
QuEsTION: Who eats an apple? 
Plural. 
(who) eat (what). = Boys eat cake. 
or Girls eat pie. 
ate. Ete. 
QuEsTIon: Who eat cake? 


A (what) eats (what). 
A dog eats meat. Ete. 
QuEsTION: What eats meat? 


Plural. 
(what) eat (what). 
Dogs eat meat. 


Horses eat oats. Ete. 
QueEsTIon: What eat meat? 
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A (who) (does what). 
A boy runs. 
A girl eats bread. 
A baby drinks milk. Ete. 
QueEsTION: What does a boy do? 


Plural. 
A (who) (do what). 
Boys play ball. 
Girls sew. Ete. 
QuESTION: What do girls do? 


A (what) (does what). 
A dog barks. 
A horse kicks. 
A cow gives milk. Ete. 
QuESTION: What does a horse do? 


Plural. 
(what) (do what). 
Cows eat grass. Ete. 
QuEsTION: What do cows do? 


It will perhaps now be easy enough to begin with 
names. - 


(who) put (what) on the (what). 


Let a boy put a book on the table, having given his 
name beforehand. 


John put a book on the table. Etc. 
(who) broke a (what). 
Henry broke a pencil. Ete. 
(who) played with a (what). 
Joseph played with a dog. Ete. 
The (what) on (what) belongs to (whom). 
The book on the tablebelongstoJames. Ete. 
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These are only examples of how the device may be 
used in many ways in this line. 


(who) went to town (when). 
Mr. Gray went to town yesterday. 


Or to change the order: 


(when) (who) went to town. 
(when) (who) will go (where). 

To-morrow Mr. Hagerty will go to Chicago. 
(who) gave a (what) to (whom). 

Mr. Gregory gave an apple to a boy. 

Mr. Cochrane gave a slate-pencil to James. 

Ete. 
The boys are playing base-ball. 
The pupils are eating dinner. Etec. 


Adjectives.* 
The sky is (how) = The sky is blue. 
The wall is (how) = _ The wall is white. 
The grass is (how) The grass is green. 
Chalk is (how) = The chalk is white. 
John is (how) = John is tall. 
QuEsTION: How is John? How is chalk? 
For a great variety of practice: 
(who) is (how). 
James is fat. Ete. 
(what) is (how). 
or 
(who) are (how). 
(what) are (how). 
Again: 
(who) (how). 
(what) —— (how). 


*« Adjectives tell us how things are.’’—Graebner. 


\ 
i 
i 
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James gave a (how) knife to (whom) = James 
gave a sharp knife to Henry. Henry isa (how) = 
Henry is a tall (boy). John has (how) eyes = 
John has blue eyes. 

(who) has a (how) (what) = James has a new 
slate. Henry hasanice book. Ete. 

(who) have (how) (what) = The pupils have good 
health. Ete. 

(what) has, or have (how) (what) = A camel has 
along neck. Elephants have short legs. Ete. 

QuEsTION: How was the knife John gave to James? 

What did John give to James? How are the eyes 
John has? 


As children’s ideas of things are very indefinite, the 
above exercises will afford almost limitless practice. 
We now begin to cultivate definiteness. 


The sky is (what color) = The sky is blue. 
John is (how many) years old = John is ten years 
old. 
Henry is a (what sort of) bby = Henry is agood 
boy. 
John paid (how much) for the ball = John paid 
twenty-five cents for the ball. 
The wellis (how) deep = The wellis very deep. 
Qusstion: What color is the ‘sky? How many 
years old is John? Ete. 
It is (how) but (how) to-day = Itis clear but cold 
to-day. 
It is (how) to go (where). 
It is nice to go to Europe. Etc. 
James went (where) (when) and bought (what). 
James went to town yesterday and bought a 
new hat. Ete. 


( 
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Pronouns, etc. 


As I am without experience in the teaching of pupils 
of so low grade as this, I must ask allowance from teach- 
ers, particularly in illustrating the use of J and you. 


I see a (whom). 

I see a boy. 

Iseeagirl. Ete. 
I see a (what). 

I see a slate. 

I see a picture. Ete. 
We eat (what). 

We eat bread. Ete. 
Who sees a boy? or, Whom do I see? 
Who eat bread? or, What do we eat? 
You saw (whom). 


The pupil will be very likely to use you in his answer, - 
so the teacher will have to be careful to tell him to use 


the pronoun J of the first person. 


John studies well. 

is a (how) boy. 

We like ——. 

After a little effort, it will not be long before some one 
in the class will fill these blanks, and by frequent practice 
at such work the pronouns will soon be mastered. 

The pronouns J, she, they, it, etc., are to be learned in 
the same way. 

My (what) is in my desk. 

My slate is in my desk. 

Your (what) is in the barn. 

Your horse is in the barn. 

Our (what) are on the desks. 

Our slates are on the desks. 


f 
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John’s (what) is in Milwaukee. 
John’s home is in Milwaukee. 
Henry’s (what) are (what color). 
Henry’s eyes are brown. 
Fred’s (who) came to see him (when). 
Fred’s father came to see him yesterday. 
James cut his (what) in the Manual Training School. 
He cut his finger in the Manual Training 
School. 
Helen tore her (what). 
She tore her dress. 
The pupils have written their (what). 
The pupils have written their lessons. Ete. 
Fred lost —— knife. 
Helen tore dress. 
tore her dress. 
A book is on the (what). 
is a (how) book. 
—— is (whose) book. 
A book is on the table. 
It is a nice book. 
It is John’s book. 
A slate is on my (what). 
is a (how) slate. 
—— is (whose) slate. 
A slate is on my desk. 
It is a small slate. 
It is my slate. 
(whose) (what) is (where). 
My home is in Delavan. 
Fred Smith’s home isin Arcadia, Wis. Ete. 
(whose) (who) lives (where). 
Mr. Hambright’s father lives in Racine. Ete. 
This (what) is (where). 
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Standing near a table, with your finger onsome object, 
call attention to the above sentence. The pupils will 
soon fill out the sentence: 


This book is on the table. 
This (what) is (whose). 
This book is John’s. 
This is (whose) (what). 
This is Henry’s book. Ete. 
That (what) is (where). 
Standing now at a distance and pointing to some ob- 
ject, do as before. 


That clock is on the wall. Ete. 
That (what) is (whose). 
That is (whose) (what). Ete. 
A (what) is a man who makes boots and shoes. 

A shoemaker is a man who makes boots and 
shoes. Or, 

A (who) who makes boots and shoes is a (what). 

A man who makes boots and shoes is a shoe- 
maker. 

A (what) is a (who) who (does what). 

A dressmaker is a woman who makes dresses. 
Ete. 

(who), who is or was a (what) where, (did what). 

Mr. Hambright, who is a clerk here, went to 
Milwaukee last Saturday. 

James Conrad, who was a student in Gal- 
laudet College two years ago, went to Colorado 
last summer for his health. 

(who), who died (when) lived (where) or was (what). 

Gen. Grant, who died in 1885, was an ex- 
President of the United States. 

Gen. Sherman, who died some years ago, 
lived in New York city. 
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(who), who (does what), lives (where). 
Mr. Hagerty, who teaches school here, lives 
in town. Ete. 
(who), who is the (how) —— (where) (did what) 
(when). 
James, who is the largest boy in school, went 
home yesterday. Ete. 
The (what), which is (where), belongs to (whom). 
The book, which is on the table, belongs to 
Mr. Murphy. Ete. 
(what town), which is a (how) ——,, is (how far) from 
(what town). 
Delavan, which is a fine town, is 18 miles 
from Whitewater. Ete. 
The (what) which is (where) is (whose). 
The horse which is in the barnis Mr. Swiler’s. 
Ete. 


Of course the above are only partial illustrations of the 
use of the ‘‘inciter’’ in the case of the pronouns, but I 
think they will do to give the reader a fair idea of the way 
in which the method may be used in this part of lan- 
guage work. 

Adverbs, ete. 


James writes (how). 
James writes nicely. 
(who) walks (how). 
Myra walks gracefully. 
The pupils went to the Fair in the (what). Or, 
The pupils went to the Fair (how). 
They went to the Fair in the cars. 


For practice in variety: 
(who) (does what) (how). 


John works well. Ete. 
Henry studies hard. Ete. 
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(who) can play (what). 
John can play ball. Ete. 
(who) can (do what). 
John can write. 
Henry can ride a bicycle. Ete. 
Practice in the use of cannot may be carried on in a 
similar manner. 
Comparison of Adjectives. 
(who) is or are (how). 
Rosa is fat. 
My brothers are tall. Ete. 
(what) is or are (how). 
Camels are ugly. 
Lyon’s finger is pretty sore. 
(who) is or are (how) than (who). 
Louisa is taller than I. 
Jolitz is brighter than Ida. 
(what) is or are (how) than (what). 
The electric lights in the schoolroom are 
prettier than those in the study-room. 
New York is more beautiful than Chicago. 
(who) is the (how) ——— in the class. 
, Rosa is the smallest girl in the class. Or, 
(who) is the (how) —— (where). 
Jolitz is the tallest boy in the school. 
To encourage more difficult work, I write something 
like this on the slate: 
(who) said, or heard, or read, or told that (who) or 
(what) is or was the (how) (where). 
Chris told me that the dictionary was the 
largest book in thefschool-room. 


Comparison—A dverbs. 
(who) writes (how). 
James writes nicely. Ete. 
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To give more variety and training, I put the device 
this way: 
(who) (does what) or (did what) (how). 
Supt. Swiler told Kohler that he did well in 
the shoe-shop. 
Mr. told me he could not read the news- 
paper very well at night. 
(who) (does what) (how) than (who). 
The boys study harder than the girls. 
(who) (does what) the (how) of (whom). 
Parish walks the fastest of all the boys. 
Bridget dances the most gracefully of all the 
girls. 


Nearly all the above sentences in comparison of adjec- 
tives and adverbs are copied from my pupils’ work. 
It is (how) to be (how). 
It is wrong to be jealous. 
It is good to be industrious. 
It is bad to be quarrelsome. 
It is always proper to be polite. Ete. 
(Pupils’ work.) 
(who) is (where). 
Mr. Wachutza is in his room. Ete. 
(when) (who) was (where). 
Yesterday Miss Pearce wasinChicago. Ete. 
It is (how) to be (where). 
It is good to be in school. 
(who) will go (where) (when). 
Mr. Gray will go home this afternoon. 
It is or was (how) (when) or (where). 
It is cloudy to-day. 
It was cold yesterday. 
It was cold while I skated on Lake Como last 
Saturday. 
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It is a little cold to-day. 
I think, if it is pleasant, we may skate on 
Lake Como next Saturday. 
It was very cool in the woods last summer. 
(Pupils’ work.) 
It is (how) to (do what). 
It is nice to gome home on Christmas. 
It is good to read books. 
It is fine sport to skate. 
It is hard for some to learn. 
It is bad to fight. 
It is wrong to offend your teacher. 
It is wrong to drink. 
It is wrong to lie. 
It takes (whom) (how long) to go home in the (what). 
It takes James a day to go home in the cars. 
It takes (whom) (how long) to (do what). 
It takes Mr. Larson 45 minutes to ride to 
Geneva on his bicycle. Ete. 
(Pupils’ work.) 
It has been (how) for (how long). 
It has been cloudy for almost a week. 
It has been cold for almost two weeks. 
(who) has been (how) for (how long). 
John has been sick for three days. 
(who) think it will be (how) (when). 
I think it will be fine in a few days. 
(who) think it will (do what) (when). 
Hallada thinks it will rain next spring. Ete. 
(who) (does what) as (how) as (who). 
James writes as well as Frank. 
(who) can (do what) as (how) as (who). 
John can play ball as well as Henry. 
To-day it is as (how) as (when) = To-day it is as 
cold as yesterday. 
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Because. 
The boys cannot play (what), because it is (how). 
The boys cannot play ball, because it is wet. 
(who) cannot play (what), (why) it is (how). 
The boys cannot play ball, because it is wet. 
(why) it is (how), (who) cannot (do what). 
Because it is wet, the girls cannot go down 
town. Ete. 
(when) (who) could not go (where), (why). 
Last week Harvey could not go to school, 
because he had a boil on his cheek. 
When. 
(when) (what) is out, (who) will (do what). 
When school is out, Mr. Hagerty will take a 
picture of the new pupils. 
When (who) goes (where) (when),— will (do what). 
When Mr. Larson goes to Michigan next 
summer, he will visit hisfriend. Ete. 
Tf. 
(who) said that if (who) were a (how) boy — could go 
(where) (when). 
John’s father said that if he were a good boy, 
he could go to the fairin September. Ete. 
(who) will buy (what) when — goes (where) (when). 
Mr. H. Hambright will buy some presents 
when he goes to Racine next week. 
How. 
(who) teaches (whom) how to make (what). 
Mr. Beamsley teaches the boys how to make 
boots and shoes. 
Since. 
It is (how long) since (who) saw (whom). 
It is three months since the pupils saw their 
parents and friends. 
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(who) has not seen (whom) since (what year) or 
(what month) or (what season). 
James has not seen his mother since 1893. 


Where. 


(who) knows where (what) is, or are. 
Fred knows where his dogis. Ete. 
(who) knows, or know, where (who) lives, or live. 
The teachers know where their pupils live. 
Kte. 
(who) told (whom) that — did not know where (who) 
went (when). 
James told Henry that he did not know where 
his sister went yesterday. 


I think the foregoing is sufficient to illustrate the 
method in this kind of work. 


An Example of the Development of the Different 


Constructions of Verbs. 
The Word ‘“‘Name,” 8 Constructions. 


(who) named (whom). 
My parents named me. 
(who) named (whom) (what). 
Last April my cousin named her little 
daughter Ethel. Ete. 
(what State) was named in honor of (whom). 
Pennsylvania was named in honor of William 
Penn. Ete. 
(who) named (whom) after (whom). 
Lincoln’s parents named him after his grand- 
father. Ete. 
(who) was named by (whom). 
Your son Orville was named by your mother- 
in-law. Ete. 
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A (who) named (what) (did what) (when) (where). 
A man named Wilson committed suicide last 
summer at Ashland. Ete. 
(whose) name is (what). 
My cousin’s name is Hulda Anderson, etc. 
A (who) whose name was (what) (did what) (when). 
A boy whose name was James Riley ran 
away from school last January. 


The above is only a sample of such work, all the sen- 
tences being written by one of my pupils. In this way 
I taught fourteen verbs last year whose different con- 
structions were from five to twelve. 

Here is some use that may be made of the device in 
geography. The class is supposed to be in the school- 
room and pupils and objects are made to assist. 

(who) is north of (what). 

John is north of the table. Ete. 
(who) or (what) is — of (what). 
The desk is south of the table. 
(who) is (in what direction from) (what). 
Henry is west of the table. 
(who) or (what) is, or are, in (what) part of (what) or 
(what building). - 
Our school-room is in the western part of the 
school building. Ete. 
(what country) is in (what) part of (what continent). 
Alaska is in the northeastern part of North 
America. Ete. 
Locating cities and towns: 
Chicago is (where) in (what) part of (what State). 
Chicago in on Lake Michigan, in the north- 
eastern part of Illinois. 


Now put some other city in the place of Chicago, and 
let the pupils locate it, and so on. I have tried the 
above, with excellent results. 
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These remaining pages are the work of the pupils 
further illustrating the use of the method. Such work 
can be made hard or easy, as the teacher desires. 


Description of a Picture. 


This is a picture of (what). (who) are (doing what) 
handin hand. Two (who) have (what) on [their heads]. 
One has (done what) on (what). (who) with the blue 
(what) has on (what). (what) is in front of (whom). 
(who) is sitting on (what) (where) (doing what). (what 
are leaning against (what). (who) look (how). (who) 
on the ground seems to be (doing what) (why). 

This is a picture of some children, hens, geese, houses, 
and oxen. 

The children are running hand in hand. 

Two girls have hats on. 

One has fallen on the ground. 

The boy with the blue dress has on a red necktie. 

Two geese are in front of the children. 

A man is sitting on a log near a fence holding his child. 

A cane and a ladder are leaning against the log and 
the barn. 

The children look happy. The boy on the ground 
seems to be crying because he is hurt. 


Reproduction—James Russell Lowell. 


(who) was born (when) (where). — was the (how) of 
(how many) (whom). (whose) name was (what). 
And — was (what). (whose) (what) was (where) but 
he (did what) (where). (whose) home wascalled (what). 
There were (what) about (what) when (who) was (how). 
(who) loved to (do what). (who) had (what). — built 
(what). 

James Russell Lowell was born on February 22, 1819, 
in Cambridge. He was the youngest of five children. 
His father’s name was Charles Lowell and he was a 
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minister. His home was in Cambridge, but he preached 

in Boston. His home was called Elmwood. There 

were large beautiful groves about Elmwood when James 

was alittle boy. He loved to play among the trees with 

his brother and sister. He had many pets, a colt, dog, 

and kittens. The children built a hut in the woods. 
Christmas. 

(what day) was (what). —comes (when). On that 
(what) (who) was born (how long) ago. So we —(what) 
in — of his (what). — is a (how) (what) for (whom), 
(why). (who) had our Christmas (where) this year. 
(who) was(what). -—hadon(what). It was (what) to 
see (whom) (do what). After breakfast (who) (did 
what). (how many) got (what). Everyonegot (what). 
(who) had (what) for (what meals). (when) there was 
(what) (where). At (what) (who) (did what), going 
(where) at (what time). 


Christmas. 


Last Friday was Christmas. Christmas comes on 
December 25. On that day Jesus Christ was born 1900 
years ago. So we observe Christmas in remembrance 
of his birth. It is a happy day for children, because 
they get presents. We had our Christmas in the dining- 
room this year. Mr. Joseph Wachuta was Santa Claus. 
He had on a sheep-skin coat, fur cap, gray pants, and 
big shoes. It was fun to see Santa Claus dance, bow, 
and shake hands with the pupils. After breakfast I 
got my box and opened it. Many pupils got boxes and 
presents. Every one got a box of candy, a bag of nuts, 
and a Chinese napkin. We had turkey, mince pie, and 
cranberry sauce for dinner, and oranges and cakes for 
supper. In the evening there was a party in the chapel. 
At the party we played games and danced, going to bed 
at 9 o’clock. 
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History—How the Indians Lived. 


(what people) lived (where) (when). —called (what) 
(why). — were divided (how) and each (what) had 
(what). Their clothing consisted mostly of (what). 
(who) were fond of (doing what). — used (what) for 
money and also decorated (whom) with—-. —-— made 
from (what). (whose) houses were (what) but — had 
very little (what). Their cooking was done (how). 
They broiled (what) (how) and roasted (what) (how). 
(what) was tilled and (what) — raised. 

The Indians were the people who lived in America 
before the whitepeoplecame. They were called Indians 
because the first discoverers believed that America was a 
part of Asia. The Indians were divided into tribes and 
each tribe had its own chief. Their clothing consisted 
mostly of deerskin. The warriors were fond of staining 
their faces in stripes, spots, and splatches of red, yellow, 
and blue. They used wampum for money and also 
decorated themselves with it. It was made from sea- 
shells. Their houses were tents of barks or mats, but 
they had very little furniture. Their cooking was done 
by putting hot stones in vessels of water. They broiled 
fish and meat above the fire and roasted corn and roots 
under the ashes. The ground was tilled and Indian 
corn, beans, squashes, and tobacco were raised. 


How I Spend a Day Here at School. 


(when) I rise or get up and have (what) at (what 
time). Then — (do what). (what time) (who) go 
(where), and one of (whom) — to (whom) (how long). 
After chapel — go (where) or (do what). (what time— 
go (where). There I—in (what study) or (what study), 
which takes (how long), and by (what time) (who) go 
(where). 
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After dinner—(dowhat). (what time) wego (where). 
Some (what) are out (what time), but my (what) — in 
till (what time). During the afternoon — do work in 
(what studies). I — (what study) the (how) of all my 
(what). — have (what) (what time). (what) begins 
(what time), and then — (do what). 

How I Spend a Day Here. 

In the morning I get up and have breakfast at 6.30. 
Then I drill in the gymnasium. At 7.50 we go to the 
chapel, and one of teachers talks to us for about ten 
minutes. After chapel I go shoemaking. At 11 I go 
toschool. There I recite in history or geography, which 
takes about an hour, and by 12 a. m. we go to dinner. 
After dinner I play games. At 1p. m. we go to school. 
Some classes are out at 3 p. m., but my class stays in till 
4.30. During the afternoon I do work in language and 
arithmetic. I like arithmetic the best of all my studies. 
We have supper at 5.30 p.m. Study begins at 7 p. m., 
and then I retire at 9 p. m. 

It would be a good practice to require this in the past 
tense. 

Physiology—The Blood. (A Recitation.) 

(what) make up (what) and float in (what). The 
(what) in (whom) weighs about (how many) pounds. 
(what) give (what) its color. Coagulation is (what). 
Impure blood is caused (how). Fainting frequently 
(does what) (how). (what) are the organs of (what). 
In the arteries, the (what) is (how), but in the veins — is 
(how). (what) keeps up the (what). (what) is purified 
(how). Loss of (what) causes great (what). If (what) 
should stop circulating, we would (do what). 


The Blood. 


Red and white corpuscles make up the blood and they 
float in plasma. The blood in adults weighs about 12 
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pounds. The red corpuscles give the blood its color. 
Coagulation is the thickening of the blood. Impure 
blood is caused by lack of air, rich food, and alcohol. 
Fainting frequently stops bleeding by causing the blood 
to flow slowly. The heart, the arteries, the veins, and 
capillaries are the organs of circulation. In the arte- 
ries, the blood is pure, but in the veins itisimpure. The 
contraction and expansion of the heart keeps up the cir- 
culation. The blood is purified by passing through the 
lungs. Loss of blood causes great weakness. If the 
blood should stop circulating, we would die. 


While the principle of the association of ideas plays a 
large part in this method, it should be given particular 
prominence in the work of pronouns. Do a little ata 
time, giving the pupils plenty of time to think out their 
own work. Also do not get the idea that this method in - 
any way whatever does away with questions. The 
reader will notice that there is no fixed order about this 
method. In a general sense, it may be used in about as 
many different ways as one would use questions. 

The supplying or omission of articles, prepositions, 
possessive pronouns, and other parts of speech is left to 
the judgment of the teacher as to the ability of his or her 
class. 

It has been suggested to me by a primary teacher that 
pupils in the primary department could profit by having 
the gist of their lessons occasionally put in the form of 
this method, to study along with their lessons in the 
evening. I am also certain that it can be conveniently 
used in beginning composition work, and also in writing 
a description of a walk of observation or a visit that the 
teacher has made with the class. 


WARREN ROBINSON, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF. 


I. Tur PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION. 


In spite of the worn old simile, two peas in a pod are 
never alike. No two schools resemble each other in all 
points. In fact, there are not, never were, and never 
will be in all the universe two things, organisms, organ- 
izations, human beings, or even two thoughts exactly 
alike. This insistence upon the recognition and the 
utilization of difference is the one important pedagogical 
message running, like a thread of pure gold, through 
those huge volumes of Bergson which have superseded 
on modern centre-tables the crocheted lamp-mats of 
former days. That the intricacies of shaded wool 
were much more easily and fully understood by most 
of us than are the paradoxical complexities of Bergson’s 
printed thought is our misfortune, not our fault. We 
live in a would-be psychological age and we cannot 
hope to escape all the fogs engendered by such an 
atmosphere. 

We teachers of the deaf are accustomed to a certain 
amount of pedagogical differentiation; we are used to 
the label ‘‘special schools;’ we have group words 
and group terms like “institution,” ‘day-school,”’ 
“oral school,” and ‘‘combined system school.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, these collective words and terms 
lead to a habit of group thinking which may become 
easily fatal to a just estimate of the single school. 
Too often ‘good school” and ‘‘poor school”’ are con- 
nected in our minds, hazily, with the size of an endow- 
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a matter of fact, some educational mares go pretty 
well without much money. 

For the rank and file of our teachers opportunity for 
comparison is too seldom offered. Few teachers can 
afford time and money to visit other schools. This is 
unfortunate all around. 

Through the kindness of President Hall andthe Board 
of Directors of Gallaudet College it has been my privi- 
lege, in connection with certain lines of normal work, 
to visit recently several schools in the eastern states. 
Except where my time for observation has been limited 
each of these schools has allowed me to be a wholly 
unhampered guest, kindly and most courteously per- 
mitting me entire freedom to observe, to study metiiods 
and conditions, to ask innumerable questions. The 
point which has impressed me most forcibly during 
these pleasant and profitable visits has been the marked’ 
personality of each school. Each school has a distinct 
individuality colored, and more or less determined, by 
many factors exclusively its own—peculiar local needs 
and conditions; the social-class source of supply of its 
pupils;the continued momentum of the original impulse 
which gave the school birth, its traditions; above all, the 
personalities of its superintendent or principal and its 
head matron. 

Normal classes in training to become teachers of the 
deaf are multiplying fast. North, east, south, and 
west they go out from us each year toteach. Ofcourse 
we give them such knowledge concerning the different 
schools for the deaf in the United States and Canada as 
may be found in the statistics of school reports and in 
the very valuable January issue of the Annals. But 
might we not, profitably, also give themsomething alittle 
more intimate and human—some insight into the spirit 
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of each school, an expression of its ideals, an enumeration 
of its most excellent points, accompanied by detailed 
and sympathetic explanation of the means employed 
to attain its peculiar successes? A study of this kind 
would help us, too. Such enlightment concerning the 
differences of excellences between schools ought to 
enable us to place our normal graduates more intelli- 
gently—to aid us to get the round and the square pegs 
into the proper corresponding holes more frequently 
than we donow. Occasionally, perhaps, we might even 
be able to supply that rara avis which every principal 
longs to possess, a young teacher who, from the first, 
would “‘enter into all the interests of the school with a 
glad and willing heart.”’ 

One word here with regard to the intent and the con- 
tent of these slight sketches for which the editor of the 
Annals grants space. The criticism may be made that 
they present good points only. That is exactly what 
they are intended to do. I am not sent out as a dis- 
tinguished visitor and critic, but in the far less flattering 
role of a humble teacher seeking something to improve 
her own imperfect work. My orders from headquarters 
are to note and to bring back all the good things I can 
find, along with such recommendations for, and such 
criticisms of, our normal course at Gallaudet as the 
heads of the schools visited are willing to give. 

The value of general statistics is not denied. Every 
normal student who leaves us ought to know, for in- 
stance, that the Pennsylvania Institution for the deaf at 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, founded in 1820, is one of the 
oldest and most famous schools for the deaf inthe United 
States; that the number of pupils is 532; that there are 
employed in that school 78 teachers; that the system of 
instruction is exclusively oral; that the site is, prac- 
ically, Philadelphia; that the buildings and grounds 
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are beautiful; that the Institution’s financial support is 
generous and steady. 

But there are other more peculiarly distinctive feat- 
ures of this admirable school, special points of excellence 
about which it would be profitable for our normals to 
know much in detail: grading, lip-reading, mental 
development, industrial training, the unique work of 
the Ladies’ Committee, the home-like atmosphere, and 
the beneficent influence of the head matron throughout 
the school. . 

The high degree of perfection reached in grading at 
Mount Airy is both the wonder and (by comparison 
with some of our saw-teeth divisions) the despair of 
many of us, although we usually comfort ourselves by 
the complacent, almost patronizing, reflection: ‘Ah, 
proper grading is the great advantage of a large school!’’ 
Inferentially, we say: ‘‘Out of so many children, groups 
at the same level of mental development are easily 
arranged. Just divide 530 by 53 and there you are. 
Nothing could be simpler. Anybody could do it.” 

But such perfect grading as is found at the Pennsyl- 
vania school for the deaf involves much more than an 
easy sum in short division. It means a carefully though 
out complex system. In short, the Pennsylvania plan 
of grading is as superior to that employed in many of 
our schools as the magnificent system of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is to most other transportation lines of 
the United States. 

To a few points in the following outline kindly fur- 
nished me by Dr. Crouter I wish to call special attention: 
the separation of the congenitally deaf, semi-deaf, and 
semi-mute in classes, a manner of grading for which that 
‘noblest Roman of them all,’’ Richard Salter Storrs, of 
the old mother school at Hartford, fought all his pro- 
fessional life; to the careful consideration of age—we all 
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know what comes of putting the untaught big boy or 
girl with little children; the flexibility of the system, 
perhaps its most admirable point. Also, it would seem 
we may, reading Dr. Crouter’s plan, ask ourselves the 
vital question: ‘‘ Even if our schools are smaller, can we 
not improve our grading along some of these lines?”’ 

To Miss Emma Ross Thompson, Principal of the 
Primary Department; Miss Susan E. Bliss, Principal of 
the Intermediate Department; Mr. Arthur C. Manning, 
Principal of the Advanced Department, and to all their 
teachers I wish to pay tribute for the splendid manner 
in which they carry out, not only the plan of Dr. Crouter 
which follows, but their entire schedule of teaching. 
Because this article is supposed to deal with special 
points only, the consideration of the general intellectual 
work accomplished at Mount Airy can be touched upon 
but lightly here. Under the head of special points of 
instruction might be mentioned, though, the celebrated 
five-slate system which originated, through Miss Barry, 
at this school; the especially good work done in history 
by Mr. E. 8. Thompson, and in literature by Mr. 8. G. 
Davidson; the excellent methods of Mr. Barton Sen- 
senig in mathematics; the remarkable results accom- 
plished with the deaf-blind girl, Katharine Frick, by 
Miss Julia A. Foley and Miss Mabel P. Whitman; and 
the fact that Mr. McIlvaine and other deaf teachers 
communicate with their pupils orally and acceptably 
in class-room work. 

Even brief mention of mental development at the 
Mount Airy school must take into account the high 
grade of supervisors, assistant matrons, and industrial 
teachers there employed. In many cases I saw teachers 
and supervisors working in pleasant cooperation. 
Outside of school the children are surrounded by well- 
educated ladies and gentlemen, according to a wise 
policy which Dr. Crouter has always upheld. 
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Dr. Crouter’s clearly outlined plan follows. Of its 
value to every teacher of the deaf, as well as to every 
normal student, there can be no question. 

To use expressive vernacular speech, there is no dis- 
count to be made on the lip-reading at the Mount Airy 
school. Throughout every department it is more than 
good—far better in its ultimate results than the modest 
printed claim made by Dr. Crouter, Superintendent of 
the school, would lead one to believe. In the annual 
report of the school, 1911, Dr. Crouter writes: 


‘““We do not claim to be able to make orators or public speakers out of 
our pupils, but we do claim to be able to give them a good general edu- 
cation and, in doing so, to train their powers of speech and lip-reading to 
the extent of enabling them to communicate freely with their relatives 
and close friends and to express their thoughts in fairly correct English 
on all topics of general interest. Except in a comparatively few cases 
more than this may not wisely be claimed for any method. Any method 
of instruction that will give the average deaf child a fair command of his 
native tongue, a fair acquaintance with the subjects that constitute a 
fair English education, and the power to speak intelligibly and to read 
the lips of others is a good method, and any method that falls below this, 
by whatever name known, is not 2 good method.” 


To all of the above many honest language teachers 
will say: ‘‘Amen! Amen!” To most of it, every honest 
language teacher must subscribe affirmatively and 
heartily. 

Many of us believe in the judicious use of signs in the 
class-room and in their free use outside. Many more of 
us, just now a little apprehensively, believe that a 
state-prescribed system of education for the deaf, or 
for any other class, is as un-American and as dangerous, 
potentially, as a state-ordered religion. But these 
convictions (and I, for one, hold them strongly) need 
not lead us into that most futile and vulgar and self- 
destroying of all forms of argument, wholesale abuse of 
the other side, or to the denial that in some points the 
other side may far surpass us in the accomplishment of 
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results held by both sides to be desirable. Personally, I 
believe that a good oral school will forever be able to 
show better lip-reading than any combined-system 
school can produce. The comparative value of lip- 
reading to some other educational results forms another 
question whose discussion does not belong here. But 
this remains true: Mount Airy makes good in lip- 
reading. 

When I use the term “good lip-reading”’ I do not 
mean what one finds in every school for the deaf in the 
United States, the quick primary response to the com- 
mands: ‘‘Stand,” “Jump,” ‘“‘Sneeze,”’ etc., nor to the 
intermediate: ‘‘Put the red book on the green table,”’ 
along with the glib answering of shop-worn questions, 
which have an embarrassing way of occasionally slipping 
a cog before visitors and thus misplacing themselves so 
that a child replies ‘‘Ten years old” when asked his 
name, and vice versa. Nor do I mean the advanced 
pupil’s views (also, usually, considerably shop-worn) 
on Christopher Columbus and George Washington. 
Instead, I mean the ability to carry on with a stranger 
an ordinary, rational conversation for half an hour, 
which is about nature’s time limit for continuous talk 
between a hearing caller and callee before mutual 
exhaustion sets in. Such ability to read the lips I 
found very common among the older pupils of Mount 
Airy, where, as was the case at Fanwood previously, 
I was allowed to mingle with the boys and girls when- 
ever, wherever, and for as long a time as I liked. 

Some points of the lip-reading instruction at the 
Pennsylvania Institution should be brought to the care- 
ful attention of all our normal clases. Quietness of move- 
ment is one of these; there is no mouthing on the part 
of the experienced teachers, while the inexperienced who 
make facial contortions are very quickly brought to 
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book. Pleasantness of voice is another characteristic 
of the teachers; there is no nerve-irritating whispering. 
Nor, when communicating with semi-deaf children 
through the ear, is there any shouting or, to use a more 
accurately descriptive word, hollering, such as is often 
heard in some schools. The faces of the pupils remain 
quiet while talking. As a rule, the speech is excellent 
while voices are generally good. Under the expert 
guidance of Miss Thompson, head of the primary, and 
of Miss Bliss, in charge of the intermediate department, 
are laid (and exceedingly well laid) the foundations of the 
children’s speech and lip-reading. 

In response to my request for a synopsis of the plan 
for lip-reading at the Pennsy'vania Institution, Dr. 
Crouter has most kindly taken a part of his always 
occupied and valuable time to send the following sketch: 


GRADING. 
Primary Department. 


There are three principles observed in the grading of 
pupils who come to us in September and October of each year, 
namely, general mental development; age at admission; and 
age when hearing was lost. 

1. Pupils who have more general mental development, 
whether on account of age or on account of recent loss of hear- 
ing, constitute one group, and if the numbers are not too 
large are formed into two classes of ten each. This enables 
us to grade semi-mutes and semi-deaf together in one class 
and the older born deaf together in a second class. 

2. The born deaf, aged five and six, without previous 
instruction and without previous development, are graded in 
a class by themselves, constituting a third class. If thenum- 
ber of pupils answering this description is sufficiently large, a 
second class of the same material is formed, making a fourth 
class, 
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3. Pupils of about the same age, but whose hearing having 
been but recently lost and constituting a group of semi-mutes 
or semi-deaf, are grouped together in a fifth class; and if the 
number happens to be sufficiently large, a sixth class of chil- 
dren of the same age and deprived of their hearing at about the 
same time, constituting another semi-mute group, is formed. 
We thus have by this method of grouping and grading pupils 
of advanced age (8 to 10 years), whether born deaf or semi- 
mute, who by reason of general mental development and 
mental activity are graded together in one or two classes. 
Other pupils of a younger age, five and six years, usually born 
deaf, I group together in one or two classes, and pupils not 
born deaf but constituting semi-mute and semi-deaf grades 
are formed into yet two other classes, making six in all. The 
general basis of grading, whether the number of classes be four 
or six, is therefore mental development, together with advanecd 
age, born deafness with consequent lower mental activity, and 
semi-deafness and semi-muteness. In forming these classes 
effort is made to group children of about the same age and the 
same mentality into classes, irrespective cf the immediate 
cause of deafness. Thus the congenitally deaf are grouped 
together in younger or older classes as the case may be 
and the semi-deaf and the semi-mute are similarly grouped 
together. 

Changes are made in these classes and grades as time pro- 
ceeds whenever it is desirable, at least twice a year and some- 
times three and four times. The average size of the class at 
the beginning of the year in September is ten, sometimes 
eleven, but rarely so. And the classes throughout the whole 
primary department are as a rule maintained at about that 
size. At the present time you would probably find two or 
three classes with eleven and one or two with nine, but the 
general average is ten throughout the department. © This in 
general constitutes the basis of grading during the first two 
and three years that pupils are maintained in the department. 
Changes are made whenever found desirable. The large 
number of pupils of course enables us to make a closer and 
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better grading than is generally the case when smaller numbers 
are gathered together for instruction. 


Intermediate Department. 


The grades are maintained in the intermediate department 
on the same basis as in the primary department, namely, age, 
mental development, and the quality of the speech, whether 
natural or acquired, upon entrance. Changes are made in the 
classes, seventeen in all, whenever such changes may be found 
desirable in the way of promoting the best welfare of the child. 
Sometimes a child in one grade found slow in arithmetic or 
some other study may be sent to a lower grade for instruction 
in those particular branches. Sometimes it may be found 
desirable to give a pupil two periods in articulation and lip- 
reading, and for this purpose he is transferred from one grade 
to another. But in general the same basis of grading is 
observed in this department as in the primary, bearing in 
mind of course the introduction of additional branches of 
study. Before being transferred from this, the intermediate 
department, to the advanced department, the child must have 
made satisfactory progress covering at least the sixth year 
work in written language, arithmetic, speech, articulation, 
and simple history work. In general, too, in this department, 
as in the primary, the child may be transferred from class to 
class and from grade to grade as his progress is slow orrapid. 
And it sometimes happens that a child, because of the natural 
speech that he possesses, may be transferred from this depart- 
ment to the advanced department before the regular term is 
completed, that is, before he has been under instruction for 
the required number of years. In other words, no fixed or 
rigid rules are observed in the way of promoting a child from 
grade to grade or from department to department. We have 
in the advanced department at this time one or two pupils 
who have never before been in a school for the deaf, but 
because of their advanced mental development and natural 
speech they are found able to carry on the work insome one of 
the grades of the older pupils, having to make up, of course,’ 
their deficiency in lip-reading. 
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Advanced Department. 


In the advanced department written language, speech, lip- 
reading, and proficiency in the various branches of study con- 
stitute the basis of grading. Sometimes a pupil will be in a 
higher grade in language and in other branches, and sent to 
another grade for arithmetic. Sometimes this change is made 
on account of deficiency in speech and lip-reading. Written 
language and number work constitute a somewhat more rigid 
basis of grading than anything else. In the highest or A 
grade will be found classes of pupils doing the most advanced 
work in written language, grammar, arithmetic, general his- 
tory and physics, together of course with special training in 
lip-reading and in speech. In the B grade are the pupils of 
next lower advancement in the samme branches, in the C 
grade pupils of the next lower, and in the D grade the lowest. 


LIP-READING. 


You ask for some outline of the steps that are observed in 
developing lip-reading in our pupils. This work is com- 
menced in the primary department in the very lowest classes, 
where lip-reading alone for some time constitutes the principal 
work of the teacher. Preparatory sense work is carried on to 
considerable extent as a sortof diversion and to afford material 
for lip-reading. In these classes, composed of children of five 
and six years, little attempt is made in the way of formal artic- 
ulation work until very considerable progress has been made 
in lip-reading. In a word, an effort is made to lay a firm 
basis of communication in rapid lip-reading between teacher 
and pupil and this is carried on all the way through the work 
of the primary department, and from the primary to the 
intermediate, and from the intermediate to the advanced. 
The lip-reading in these lower classes is far in advance of the 
speech work or of the written work, and an effort is made not 
only in the class-rooms, but outside, by officers in charge of 
the children, to keep up the ability of the pupil to understand 
from the motions of the lips the commands and communica- 
tions that i may be necessary to give. As soon as this basis 
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in lip-reading has been sufficiently established, articulation 
work and written work are taken up and continued without 
intermission all through the grades of the three departments. 
In oral work too much stress cannot be laid on lip-reading. 
It indeed constitutes the foundation of all successful work 
under oral methods. Story telling, commenced in the pri- 
mary department ina very simple way, is developed to a consid- 
erable extent in the intermediate department and perfected 
in the advanced department, where all work of whatever char- 
acter is carried on by and through speech and lip-reading 
and writing. In addition to this general systematic training 
in the class-room we have chapel exercises, necessarily “f a 
simple character in the primary department, of a somewhat 
more elaborate character in the intermediate department, and 
a still higher grade of work in the advanced department. The 
pupils are trained to a simple service in each department, con- 
ducted by their teachers in language simple and direct, and 
which in general is understood by the pupils constituting the. 
different groups. I say this irrespective of the controversy 
that is going on in some quarters in regard to the possibility of 
reaching pupils in general exercises in oral schools, and quite 
apart, too, from the question as to whether the orally taught 
deaf are ever enabled to take general lectures and addresses 
from the public platform. 

I ought to add a word with regard to the social entertain- 
ment of our pupils. Much attention is paid to this subject. 
Frequent parties of the pupils are held, presided over by 
their teachers and supervisors, during which the medium of 
communication is speech and lip-reading. Dancing parties, 
conversation parties, and reading parties are held among the 
pupils of the advanced department, presided over in the same 
way, at which speech and lip-reading constitute the only per- 
missible forms of communication. Frequent visits by the 
members of the Board of Directors and by members of the 
Ladies’ Committee, and by visitors from foreign parts—I 
mean from other cities and states—help on the general pro- 
ficiency of the pupils in these particular respects. 
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From my observation, during a somewhat long and 
wholly unhampered visit to Mount Airy last year, I 
should say that Dr. Crouter rather underestimates 
than otherwise what is accomplished in lip-reading: at 
his school. Dr. Crouter told me when I arrived that I 
would see signs—plenty of them. I did. But I also 
saw much lip-reading (genuine lip-reading) of great 
excellence. The truth is, if the fight between oralism 
and signs is to be kept up, modern weapons must be 
used—weapons drawn, for the most part, from the 
double armory of present-day economic conditions and 
the new psychology. It is stupid to keep on firing off 
antiquated flint-locks which usually act as boomerangs. 

In the old primitive fighting days the oralists cried to 
us, derisively: ‘‘ Your children, making signs, look like 
monkeys!’”’ To which amenity we screamed back: 


‘Yours are unhappy, squealing little prisoners, only 


parrots in a locked cage!” 

Neither of these ill-bred propositions is, nor ever was, 
true. To-day questions deeper and graver are here— 
among them these: ‘‘What do the fruits show on both © 
sides?’”’ ‘What may be the atrophying effect upon the 
brain from non-use of the speech centers?” ‘‘Is silent, 
inner speech a necessary concomitant of clear, con- 
tinuous reasoning or (as many German psychologists 
claim) of intelligent reading?” ‘Is voluntary sup- 
pression of the natural impulse of the deaf to use ges- 
tures, when merged into willing, submissive habit, a 
hindrance to mental development, as Max Mueller has 
suggested?’ ‘‘Can one who must earn a living afford 
to go through life speechless and without some ability 
to read the lips?” ‘‘Does the absolute prohibition 
of signs lead little children into deceit?’”’ A very sober- 
ing effect these and similar questions should have upon 
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us all—leaving no room in our minds or in our hearts 
for flippancy and personal abuse. 

While, throughout the schools for the deaf in the 
United States generally, profitable attention is paid to 
physical training and to industrial education, the Penn- 
sylvania Institution shows some superior features of 
which lack of space forbids extended mention here. 

Physical training is begun in the primary department 
and carried on to the pupil’s graduation day with much 
success. The industrial department really fits boysand 
girls to earn a living, although probably, here as else- 
where, boys have the advantage in the matter of gaining 
positions after graduation—but that is not the school’s 
fault. The cooking and dressmaking ‘taught are of 
inestimable value to the girls. 

The Institution grants a post-graduate industrial 
course of two years which enables its graduates to 
secure more advanced positions in the labor world. 
The superintendent writes: ‘‘A number of our gradu- 
ates are to-day filling very responsible positions earning 
from $20 to $30 per week at their trades.” 

Perhaps because it was cradled in a hall of philosophy, 
that “‘science which knows not sex,” the Pennsylvania 
Institution, from the very beginning of its existence, has 
utilized woman’s intuition, sympathy, and activeenergy. 
In addition to its invariably distinguished male Board of 
Directors there has always been, since 1820, an efficient 
Ladies’ Committee, and as a possible sign of long- 
continued family interest it is pleasant to note that 
some of the same names given in the earliest annual 
reports of Ladies’ Committees are found in the latest 
record, 1912, notably: Henry, Lea, and Paul. Very 
likely a closer reading of the ancient reports would dis- 
close other names of old Philadelphia families. The 
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sentimental value of such long-continued lineage friend-. 
ship to any cause is great, for in the life of every institu- 

tion, as in the life of every human being, there come 

crises when outside personal interest, through sentiment, 

is a tremendous asset toward salvation. 

Reading past reports of the Ladies’ Committees of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, one is amazed to see how 
many good things the women have accomplished which 
in an exclusively man-managed institution might have 
been left undone or but bunglingly attained. 

I remember once, about twenty years ago, hearing a 
young teacher exclaim: ‘‘It must be perfectly horrid to 
have a committee of women come spying around a 
school, poking their noses into every closet!” 

Another teacher, who had been at the Philadelphia 
school, said: “‘But when one’s closets are in perfect 
order, just think how pleasant it is to show them off and 
to have one’s efforts for neatness appreciated.”’ 

This second point of view—of the comfort derived 
from appreciative sympathy—seems to have been, 
throughout the school’s history, the usual emotional 
attitude of the officers and teachers of the Pennsylvania 
Institution toward its Ladies’ Committee, just as it 
certainly is the feeling to-day. 

To go back to the old reports. It seems that the 
Ladies’ Committees, during ninety-three years, have 
assisted greatly in all housekeping problems: in educa- 
tional work; general culture through libraries and art; 
hygiene; the loosening, for good ends, of purse-strings 
held in masculine hands—sometimeslegislative. Above 
all, they have given sympathy. Most men mean well 
but there are many things they do not know and never 
seem able to learn. Chiefest of these masculine igno- 
rances is not knowing how precious and helpful are a 
few words of praise and encouragement to a tired, hard- 
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worked woman. Listen to any woman’s tale of woe 
and you will hear the one refrain (a refrain which ex- 
presses the tragedy of many a woman’s life): ‘‘If he had 
only said —.” Then, in direct quotation, come the 
exact words which would have been balm and healing, 
but which the poor, unconscious, usually good man 
never dreamed of needing to say; for mothers, mis- 
takenly, seldom bring up their boys to such thoughtful- 
ness of speech and deed as every woman’s heart craves. 
Appreciative words and terms are scattered through 
these old reports of Ladies’ Committees at Philadelphia: 
valued matron;” ‘‘Our efficient head-supervisor 
whose influence in good manners on the children has 
been marked;” “his skillful teacher.”’ - Many women, 
resting long since in quiet graves, were doubtless made 
happy in their busy, harassed lives by such printed words 
of appreciation. 

Toward every pupil, too, personal sympathy seems tc 
have been given lavishly for nigh on to a hundred years 
by these Ladies’ Committees. In a_pre-microbe- 
knowing age, they allowed Elizabeth Martin, attacked 
by consumption, to make her home after graduation at 
the Institution. Poor Elizabeth was a long time dying 
—two full years. During all that period the ladies 
took turns visiting her for hours at a time, bringing her 
cheer and gifts and religious consolation. 

They allowed another homeless girl, Sarah Jane 
Keith, to board free at the school while learning her 
trade of making fancy buttons. They caused other deaf 
girls to acquire the same art, and it is a safe guess that 
the gowns of the Ladies’ Committee were, for some 
time, adorned with fancy buttons bought to encourage 
the deaf giris. 

Undoubtedly, the beautiful home-life which marks 
the Pennsylvania Institution to-day owes much to the 
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cumulative influence of its near century of Ladies’ Com- 
mittees. As will be seen in a later article, the New 
York Institution owes a similar debt to good women. 
Concerning the pleasant, wholesome social atmos- 
phere which surrounds the daily life of the Mount Airy 
school it is difficult to write without exceeding the 
bounds prescribed for verbal enthusiasm through print. 
Throughout all the different classes of the school’s 
population there seems to be communal *harmony 
without its occasional accompaniment—self-conscious 
martyrdom of some individuals in disturbing evidence; 
there is constant kindness to, and consideration of, the 
children without overwrought sentimentality ; cheerful- 
ness marks the performance of extra duties, which are 
so carefully distributed that they are not burdensome to 
the physical strength of teachers and supervisors; every 
form of wholesome amusement suitable for children and 
youth is provided in abundance, and frequently; out- 
side interests for teachers and officers are encouraged 
by the administration—the opera, theatre, lectures, 
dances, private, club, and church affiliations; every- 
where throughout the school there is good-breeding 
radiating from a common centre, the family of the 
superintendent. The intimate participation in every 
phase of the Institution’s social life by the superintend- 
ent and his entire family is sincere, constant, and wholly 
delightful. Luckily, the charming family of Dr. 
Crouter is large enough to go around—babies who 
play with the little deaf kindergartners, children a 
stage older for the intermediates, boys who join in the 
athletics of the school, most attractive daughters who 
are adored by the advanced pupils. In this social inter- 
course between the hearing and the deaf youngsters 
(and I watched it often and sharply) there is no patron- 
age on one side, no self-consciousness on the other. It 
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is just natural mixing—that is all. And this particular 
“all” means much. It ‘means (must mean, for no 
father, alone, could secure such perfect amalgamation) 
a mother’s wit, humor, tact, and influence. Whole- 
some, invigorating as a west wind, this influence is 
felt everywhere at Mount Airy. 
Without an efficient, tactful matron no school can 
succeed. This is the universal testimony of principals 
and superintendents. The school at Mount Airy pos- 
sesses a matron whose gracious personality envelops 
the whole place like an atmosphere. Without trespass- 
ing on private confidence, I may repeat a conversation 
which I held with one of my former normal students 
who had been teaching at Mount Airy for several years. 
I was speaking of the agreeable absence of all signs, 
verbal or otherwise, of mutual dislike, such as one often 
sees in trying communal life where many tired, not 
always well, persons must live day in and day out within 
close range of one another. My ex-pupil replied: 
“Tt is Miss -. Some of us do dislike each other 
enough, goodness knows! But not one of us could say a 
rude thing or a mean thing before her. If we did, she 
would not rebuke us by word or look. But we just 
could not do it in her presence or if we merely thought 
of her.”’ 
_ Some of the world’s greatest psychologists try to 

define personality. But not one of the wise doctors of 
philosophy could better illustrate the obscure subject 
than did those words: “We just couldn’t do it in her 
presence or if we merely thought of her,’ spoken about 
the quiet woman with the resourceful sense of humor 
who helps to keep the wheels from grating in a large 
school which, when all is said and done, is only a micro- 
cosm of the larger world. In this whole subject of 
feminine influence at Mount Airy lies a valuable lesson 
for all our normal girls. 
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If the Annals were only a ‘‘Who’s Who” volume it 
would be pleasant to give here an interesting biographical 
sketch of Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, who began teaching in 
the Pennsylvania Institution forty-six years ago and 
has been for the last twenty-nine years its superin- 
tendent. But rules forbid. Properly enough, how- 
ever, it may be pointed out that none but a man of 
rare good judgment and great administrative ability 
could shrewdly choose the right people and hold them 
together in a community of hundreds with the slightest 
possible friction which the law of human intercourse 
allows. The successful administrator of a school, like 
the successful executive officer of a national government, 
must possess wide vision, great organizing power, and— 
most needful of all—such an unerring sense of values as 
will suffice to save him from being swamped by the mil- 
lion details of his office. These, and other important 
tests, Dr. Crouter passes, as all his fellow superintend- 
ents in this country bear witness. He is counted as 
a Force. 

Will this boasting, material, degree-worshipping age 
of pedagogics never learn, what all the centuries have 
plainly taught, that personality is the only thing that 
counts—the great educational paradox that the,“‘intan- 
gible”’ is, in true reality, the most effectively “tangible” 
thing, force, substance (whatever you choose to name it) 
in the universe? 

SARAH HARVEY PORTER, 


Instructor in the Normal Department of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN OF DEAF- 
MUTE INSTRUCTION, VOLUME IV. 


IN consequence of various circumstances (the long 
illness of the treasurer and the absorbing occupations 
of the members of the committee), the Jnternational 
Bulletin of Deaf-Mute Instruction will be considerably 
delayed in its publication this year. Its subscribers 
will scarcely receive the fourth volume before May or 
June. 

By way of compensation for the delay we can assure 
them that they will find in it a study of the first impor- 
tance. It will be remembered that the question pro- 
posed was this: ‘‘What reasons can be produced in 
favor of the hypothesis that there exists in congenital 
deaf-mutes an instinct of speech?” This is in fact a 
psychological problem but it is a problem that lies at the 
very basis of the acquisition of speech. According as 
it is admitted or not, according as it is well or ill under- 
stood, all our teaching of speech may be rendered fruit- 
ful or barren. 

It is essential that every one of us take full and exact 
cognizance of the conditions of this important problem. 
We believe, therefore, that we have rendered a real ser- 
vice to our fellow teachers in asking a young psycholo- 
gist to set forth these conditions in the International 
Bulletin. After having consulted one of the masters 
of the French psychology of to-day, after having ex- 
plored all the bibliography of the question, our very 
distinguished occasional contributor has consented to 
write a profound essay in which he examines the estab- 
lished facts and the most probable hypotheses and 
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formulates his conclusions. This new essay, concise, 
lucid, and admirably written, will enable our readers 
to form a clear opinion upon the question proposed; it 
will permit them to judge understandingly the discus- 
sions which it has already called forth and of which it 
cannot fail to evoke more; it will help them to judge 
sanely the other studies contained in the several vol- 
umes of the Bulletin, and above all will direct them with 
certainty in the practical work of their instruction. 

This essay alone would suffice to give our fourth vol- 
ume an unquestionable value and utility. But our 
readers will find in it also, besides the articles of our 
usual contributors and the information concerning the 
schools of the principal nations, a description of the lab- 
oratory of speech recently establishéd in the National 
Institution at Paris and the programme of the first 
labors that are to be pursued in it. 

B. THOLLON, 


Inspector of the National Institution, 
Paris, France. 


THE TENTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS. 


To Supe. intendents and Principals: 

The date for holding the Tenth Conference of Superintend- 
ents and Pr ncipals of American Schoo's for the Deaf has been 
changed from June 23-30, 1913, to a date four days later— 
that is, from Friday, June 27, to Wednesday, July 2, 1913. 

The formal opening of the Conference wil occur Friday 
afternoon at 2 o’c!ock and the closing session will be held on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Many of those attending will come probably on the day 
preceding the opening and dinner will be served at 6.30 
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o’clock. The Thursday following the close will be observed 
as ‘‘ Farewell Day.”’ 

Existing tircumstances and conditions deny a later date 
than the one now set and it is hoped that it will prove reason- 
ably satisfactory to all concerned. 

During the first or second week in May, a complete pro- 
gram will be published in the Silent Hoosier and also sent 
direct to Superintendents, Principals, and others. 

Let us have for once a full: meeting of the Conference 
wherein every school for the deaf will be fully represented. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

RICHARD O. JOHNSON, 
Chairman. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Gallaudet College.—Dr. Charles R. Ely, who has retained 
the direction of the department of chemistry in Gallaudet 


College since he became Principal of the Maryland School 
last October, will return to Washington at the beginning of 
the next term and thereafter devote his entire time to college 
work. 

On Presentation Day, May 7, the following candidates for 
degrees in course will be presented: For the degree of Master 
of Arts: Clara Anne Lee, B. 8., Mary Hughes McCue, B. A., 
William Crooks McClure, B. A., and Julius J. Heimark, B. A.., 
Normal Fellows; for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: Mary 
Helen Burns, Grover Cleveland Farquhar, Jesse Wilbur 
Gledhill, Eugene Hogle, Frederick Henry Hughes, Michael 
Lapides, and Clarence Otto Harold Linde; for the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy: John Clarence Clesson and Cora 
Agnes Denton. Burton Wells Driggs will be presented as a 
candidate for a Normal Certificate. 

Kansas School—Mr. Cyrus E. White has resigned the 


office of Superintendent of the Kansas School, the resigna- 
» tion to take effect at the end of June. Mr. White has been 
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an able and efficient superintendent and we are sorry to have 
him go, especially as the reason for his retirement is said to 
be political pressure from the party that has reeently come 
into power. Unfortunately there are many precedents for 
such action in Kansas. Mr. White will be succeeded by 
Mrs. Kate Scallon Herman, who as Miss Scallon became a 
teacher in the Kansas School thirty-one years ago, having 
previously taught for a short time in the New York Institu- 
tion. In 1889 she resigned to be married but in 1897 she 
. returned to the work in the Kansas School and has been 
engaged in it continuously since that time. 


Montana School.—Mr. Philip H. Brown, a valued teacher, 
died April 1, 1913, after an operation for disease of the 
stomach. He was a graduate of the Western New York 
Institution and of Gallaudet College. He became a teacher 
in the Montana School in 1902, having previously taught in 
the Louisiana and North Dakota Schools. He was a man of 
sterling character, respected and beloved by all who knew 


him. He is survived by a wife and two children. 


Oregon School.—An investigation by the legislature of 
charges against the management of the School has resulted 
in a complete vindication of Mr. Tillinghast’s administration. 


Tennessee School.—Early in the morning of March 17, 1913, 
Mr. Matthew R. Mann,- teacher in charge of the colored 
department of the Tennessee School, his wife and son, the 
matron, and one of the school-girls, who perhaps was mis- 
taken for the matron, were attacked while asleep in their 
several apartments, probably by large boys who were pupils 
in that department and had been reprimanded for disorderly 
conduct. The weapons used were a base-ball bat and a 
hatchet. Mr. Mann’s son died a few hours later in conse- 
quence of his wounds and the school-girl after eight days 
passed in the hospital. Mrs. Mann was badly beaten, but 
it is hoped she will recover. Mr. Mann and the matron 
were not seriously injured. Four boys have been arrested. 


~ 
t 
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Utah School.—The Utah School has had an unusual visita- 
tion of contagious diseases during the present school year. 
There have been thirty-four cases of chicken pox, twenty- 
two cases of measles, six cases of scarlet fever, eight cases of 
small-pox, a few cases of whooping cough, and some minor 
ailments. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Encyclopaedia of Deaf-Mutism, etc—At the Convention 
of German Instructors of the Deaf held at Wiirzburg last 
year the Executive Committee was authorized to appoint a 
special committee to prepare an encyclopedia of deaf-mutism, 
etc., and an appropriation of $125 was made for the prelimi- 
nary work. The committee appointed consists of Dr. Passow, 
Dr. Gutzmann, and Dr. Schafer, university professors; 
Mr. Wende of Berlin, Mr. Kroiss of Wiirzburg, Dr. Schu- 
mann of Leipzig, and Dr. Richter of Homberg, directors of 
schools for the deaf; and Mr. Schmedding, State Councillor. 

The general subjects of the encyclopedia will comprise 
the causes and nature of deafness, the condition of the deaf- 
mute, the education of the deaf, the training of the hard+of- 
hearing, the treatment of defects of speech, and the legal 
rights and responsibilities of the deaf. The work will relate 
chiefly to Germany and German-speaking countries, but the 
history and methods of instruction in other countries will 
be treated briefly. It will be assumed that the method of 
instruction now prevailing in Germany is the best in the world. 
The volume will contain about eight hundred double- 
column pages, giving about six hundred independent articles 
and a thousand definitions. Its preparation will occupy 
three or four years. 

A New Primary Geography.—Miss Grace M. Beattie, of 
the Colorado School, has in press a primary geography. 
The text follows closely the courses in geography used in a 
number of schools for the deaf and covers approximately 
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the first two years’ work in this study. It is illustrated with 
maps and pictures and has eighty pages. It will be published 
before the beginning of the fall term and may be ordered 
through the American School for the Deaf at Hartford. The 
price will be sixty-five cents. 


An Italian Transiation of Bonet.—The Royal National 
Institution at Genoa, Italy, publishes in commemoration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the establishment of its resi- 
dential department an Italian translation of Bonet’s ‘‘ Reduc- 
tion de las Letras y Arte para ensefiar a ablar los Mudos.” 
The Italian title is ‘‘ Riduzione delle Lettere e Arte d’insegnare 
a parlare ai Muti.”’ The translation is the work of the schol- 
arly Dr. Silvio Monaci, formerly Director of the Institution, 
who prefaces it with an excellent historical introduction. We 
now have Bonet’s valuable treatise in English, French, 
German, and Italian, as well as Spanish. In mechanical 
execution, the Italian version surpasses all its predecessors. 
It is printed in large type on fine paper and makes a volume 
of 348 octavo pages. 


Del’ Epée and Other Early Teachers.—Mr. E. 1. Holycross, 
of Columbus, Ohio, a graduate of the Ohio School, has 
compiled and published a book of 72 duodecimo pages entitled 
“The Abbe de l’Epée and Other Early Teachers of the Deaf.” 
Mr. Holycross has done his work conscientiously. He 
presents an interesting collection of facts concerning Del’ Epée, 
Sicard, Massieu, Clerc, and others, gathered from the Annals 
and other sources. The book is prcfusly illustrated with 
portraits and pictures of places. Mr. Robert P. McGregor 
contributes the Introduction and makes an eloquent appeal 
in behalf of the combined system of instruction. 


The Prussian Census.—Mr. Radomski, of the Posen Insti- 
tution, gives in Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung, for March, 
1913, the statistics of deaf-mutes in the kingdom of Prussia 
according to the census taken December 1, 1910. ‘Thenumber 
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was 34,804, of whom 16,659 were male and 16,145 female. 
The number reported in 1905 was 33,567. The proportion 
of deaf-mutes to the whole number of inhabitants has dimin- 
ished within recent years. In 1880 the proportion was 10.2 
in every ten thousand; in 1905, 9; in 1910, 8.7. 


The Tenth Conference.—Mr. Richard O. Johnson, Chair- 
man of the Committee, has blocked out an excellent pro- 
gramme for the Tenth Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals to be held at the Indiana School, June 27 to July 
2, 1913. The programme, which is still in a tentative shape, 
provides for papers on the Status of Schools for the Deaf; 
Compulsory Education for the Deaf; School Hours, Academ- 
ical and Industrial; the College; Curriculum and Texts; 
Training of Teachers; Grading, Examination, and Promo- 
tion; Industrial Training; Day Schools; for discussions 
on When Text-Books should First be Used; the teaching of 
Technical Grammar, When and How; Post Graduate Courses, 
Academical and Industrial; Rotation of Classes; Moral and 
Religious Training; Supervision and Care of Pupils; Pen- 
sions; Discipline; Teachers’ Wage and Contract; Montes- 
sori and Kindergarten Work; Military and Gymnasium 
Training; and for addresses by specialists on Sanitary Pre- 
vention; Righteous Living; Ear and Throat Difficulties; 
Text-Book Development; and Physiology in Physical Train- 
ing. There will also be addresses of welcome from the Gov- 
ernor, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Indiana School, and Mr. 
Johnson, with responses from representative members of 
the Conference. 

For each of the discussions above mentioned there will be 
a leader selected in advance, and everybody will be at liberty 
to take part in them. Periods will also be reserved for dis- 
cussion in connection with the reading of the papers and for 
miscellaneous discussions. 

There would seem to be enough material in this programme 
to occupy all the days and evenings of the Conference, but 
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Mr. Johnson has not forgotten the proverb about all work 
and no play and has provided for some agreeable diversions 
between the sessions. 

Conference of British Teachers—The Eighth Biennial 
Conference of the [British] National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf is to be held at the Glasgow Institution, Glasgow, 
Scotland, July 28 to August 1, 1913. Among the subjects 
to be discussed are the Medical Aspects of Deaf-Mutism, 
the Preparatory Training of Deaf Children, the Develop- 
ment of Speech and Lip-Reading, the Development of Lan- 
guage, and Manual and Industrial Training. 


Language Through Reading.—Mr. James Arthur Weaver, 
in an article in the Mt. Airy World for April 10, 1913, opposes 
the hypothesis that a congenitally deaf child can obtain a 
mastery of language through reading alone: 


“* * * Tt has often been pointed out that as the hearing child learns 
language through the ear by constant repetition, we should endeavor to 
give the deaf child a similar language environment, and reading has been 
recommended as a substitute for this constant repetition. To draw too 
close an analogy between the congenitally deaf child and the hearing 
child, under all conditions, seems to us a mistake. The congenitally 
deaf child will not always learn language entirely through repetition, 
neither will he learn to read books so as to understand them without 
having been previously started in a suitable course of language lessons. 
Wé aré apt to overestimate the powers of the immature mind, and to 
credit the child with the reasoning power of the adult. It is only with 
advancing years that it becomes possible to understand an involved 
sentence, to follow long trains of reasoning, to hold in one mental grasp 
numerous concurrent circumstances. 

‘There is not the slightest doubt as to the ultimate success of the pupil 
whose knowledge of language has brought him to the point of reading, 
ever so little, with intelligence, but if he has not reached that point, and 
he reads, as far too many deaf pupils do, mechanically—repeating or 
memorizing words without assimilating what they represent—mere 
repetition is useless. We have, from time to time, encountered pupils 
of this description; we have seen them actually poring over books, but 
as to deriving any real profit or pleasure as a result of their exertions 
they simply could not. The contents of the books they were reading 
afforded them no more interest than did the two books of laws presented 
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to Wouter Van Twiller, who—so the story goes—on being called upon 
to make a choice of a set of lawsfor the government of New Netherland, 
after balancing the two books in his hands, chose the heavier volume. 

‘“‘We believe it to be quite within the range of possibility to concen- 
trate and intensify our teaching by the adoption of a method based upon 
more scientific principles than those at present in vogue, so that we may, 
to some extent, make up to the deaf child the effect of the constantly 
repeated language heard and assimilated by his normal brother. 

“The deaf child’s efforts towards expressing himself in language are 
frequently retarded by confusion of thought; the hearing child hears 
and reads a great deal that he does not at the time understand, but by 
dint of constant repetition the meaning gradually dawns upon his under- 
standing, and he readily adopts and assimilates it. He thus, uncon- 
sciously, classifies, associates, compares, and contrasts ideas and the 
symbols by which they are represented. It takes him some time to get 
through the process, but he does it unaided. In the case of the congeni- 
tally deaf child, shut off from the sound of the human voice and all that 
this deprivation implies, the conditions are altogether different. In 
order to compete with his hearing brother with any chance of success, 
the deaf child must have all these processes of classification, association, 
comparing, and contrasting made clear to him by his teachers before 
they can hope to get him ‘caught in the wheelwork’ of mental machinery, 
and thus enable him to read with pleasure and profit.” 


What do the Deaf Need Most ?—In an article in the Missis- 
sippt Voice for March 15, 1913, Mr. John Dutton Wright, 
making suggestions for the next convention, states the great 
needs of the deaf and the means by which they can be attained 
as follows: 


* * * “The deaf need the ability to perform in their various 
communities some useful service that will give them independence, 
self-respect, reasonable physical comfort in life, and a peaceful and happy 
mind. 

‘How can they best attain the ability to perform a useful service? 

“‘First—They must have sufficient mental development to enable 
them to supplement the work of their hands by the work of their heads. 

““Second—They must have sufficient knowledge of the operations of 
daily civilized life to perform these operations independently. That 
means: 

“‘(a) Arithmetic, as applied to the ordinary transactions of daily life 
and simple trade. 

“(b) Geography, as applied to ordinary travel and communications 
by mail. 
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“(c) History, so far as it will give them a little grasp of the problems 
of organized social life and government. 

“(d) Hygiene enough to take proper care of their physical condition. 

“Third—At least one art or recreation that will serve to relieve the 
strain of constant labor and effort of body and mind. 

“Fourth—And certainly they must have some one useful and needed 
thing they can do well.” 


Overcoming the Obstacles Caused by Deafness.—The Roches- 
ter Advocate of March 8, 1913, reports briefly an interesting 
address given by Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, the distin- 
guished professor of church history in the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, before the local branch of the Alumni 
Association of the Western New York Institution. Dr. 
Rauschenbusch addressed the meeting for nearly an hour, 
his remarks being interpreted by Dr. Westervelt: 


“The speaker said that his subject had been assigned to him and was 
not one that he would have chosen. He had been asked to speak of his 
lack of hearing and how it had affected his life. He said that he well 
remembered the day on which he discovered that his hearing had 
become defective. He was sitting in church listening to a sermon when 
he happened to place his hand over his left ear. Immediately the voice 
of the preacher sounded faint and far away. On removing his hand and 
placing it over his right ear he heard as well asever. It was his right ear 
only which was affected. He consulted his physician but in spite of 
treatment the deafness increased and in time the hearing of his left ear 
also became impaired. He was about twenty-eight years of age when 
he realized that his hearing was practically gone and the rest of his life 
must be spent in silence and that consequent loneliness and isolation 
which deafness entails. At first the realization crushed him and he gave 
way to despondency. It seemed impossible to him that he should 
continue in his chosen profession without hearing. The future looked 
dark indeed. He was extremely sensitive with regard to his deafness, 
and the questions and well-meant sympathy of friends were a source of 
suffering to him. 

‘At last he saw that he must accept the inevitable and make the best 
of it. He resolved that he would not allow his deafness to overshadow 
his life or to turn him from the paths in which he had chosen to labor. 

“He would cultivate cheerfulness assiduously to offset the tendency 
to melancholy to which the deaf [who lose hearing in adult life] are prone; 
he would try always to see the humorous side of the situations which his 
deafness would occasion. And so in this spirit he faced life. He did 
not seek seclusion nor the society of the deaf. He studied lip-reading 
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and a kind of shorthand which enabled him to get the benefit of sermons 
and lectures. He did not despise ear trumpets of whatever kind that 
would enable him to use what little hearing he had. He told some 
amusing stories of his experiences with other deaf men, who sometimes 
availed themselves of his aids to hearing in order to carry on a conversa- 
tion with him. Finally he made the impressive statement that in his 
own estimation the greatest achievement of his life was not the books 
he had written nor the lectures he had delivered nor his work as a teacher, 
but his overcoming of the obstacles which deafness had placed in his 
path. 

“Tn conclusion Dr. Rauschenbusch advised the deaf to cultivate a 
sense of humor, to read funny stories, to tell jokes, and to laugh. Deaf- 
ness, like any other untoward circumstance, may sometimes be turned 
to advantage. The deaf should always try to see where they have the 
advantage over the hearing. They certainly have it when it comes to 
quiet meditation and reflection—that self-communion without which 
character is not developed. They should lose no opportunity to make a 
stepping stone of that which would naturally be an obstacle.” 


Vox.—The title of the Monatsschrift fiir Sprachheilkunde 
is changed at the beginning of its twenty-third year to Vox 


with the sub-title of Internationales Zentralblait fiir experi- 
mentelle Phonetik. The new title indicates more accurately 
than the former one the enlargement of its scope which was 
made six years ago. The present editors are Dr. H. Gutz- 
mann, of the University of Berlin, and Dr. Panconcelli-Calzia, 
of Hamburg. 


The Status of Schools for the Deaf.—The editor of the Annals 
has been requested to collate some statistics for the Tenth 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals, showing he 
present status of American Schools for the Deaf with respect 
to their organization and government; especially, whether 
the schools ae classed as educational or charitable institu- 
tions; by what kinds of boards they are governed; how their 
superintendents, principals, teachers, and other officers are 
appointed; and how far they are liable to be affected by 
political influences. He will be grateful to the heads of 
schools if they will send him immediately copies or abstracts 
of the laws and other information bearing on these points. 
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Reports of Schools.—We have received the following reports 
of schools: Columbia, Fifty-fifth Annual, for 1911-’12; 
Nebraska, Eighteenth Biennial, for 1911-712; New England 
Industrial, Thirty-second Annual, for 1912; Pennsylvania, 
Annual, for 1911-12. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Annals Wanted.—The editor of the Annals will be glad te pay 50 cents 
for the Annals for April, 1898 (vol. xliii, No. 3). 


Position Wanted.—A male hearing teacher desires a position for next 
year; advanced and special college preparatory work preferred; has had 
long, successful experience; can furnish best references. 

Address ‘‘Teacher,’’ Care Secretary of the Convention, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Teacher Wanted.—The Wright Oral School, No. 1 Mt. Morris Park, 
West, New York City, wishes an additional teacher of primary or inter- 
mediate grades for the school year 1913-14. 


Wanted,—An Experienced Oral Teacher, Apply to the Mystic Oral 
School, Mystic, Conn. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and _ prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 

HERBERT E. DAY, Secretary, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
Caro.uine C. Sweet. Price, 3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past — instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 


“STORY READER NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by Jane B. Kettoae. Price $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JENKiNs, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 

Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, 

$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 
“BITS OF HISTORY.” 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 

“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS,” 
by J. Evetyn Witiovassy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 
by Grace M. Bezarri, Instructor;in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 


“STORIES IN PROSE AND RHYME AND NATURE LESSONS 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” 


by Frances McKeesn, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, $5.00 
per dozen. Single copy 50c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Reno Margulies School 


532-534 West 187th Street 
New York City 


@ A HOME SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 

@ INSTRUCTION FROM BABYHOOD. 

@ ADVANCED COURSES. 

@ PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS OR COLLEGE. 
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